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Political Leadership 


By GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


To the National Republican Club, New York, February 12, 1935 


OW and then over the centuries the race throws 

up men of transcendent genius who, in serving their 

own time, manifest a quality of timelessness that 
gives to them, to their deeds, and to their words productive 
meaning for the generations to come. Abraham Lincoln, to 
whom our hearts are tonight lifted in the sacrament of 
remembrance, was one of these seminal spirits. 

The difficulties that confront us are not unlike the diffi- 
culties that harassed him. His problem was to prevent 
the disintegration of the national government. Our problem 
is to prevent the disintegration of the national enterprise. 
He faced the threat of a disunion of states. We face the 
threat of a disunion of classes and interests. He had to find 
the policies that would again make the political order a 
going concern. We must find the policies that will again 
make the economic order a going concern. 

We may re-read with profit the admonition that Lin- 
coln addressed to the American Congress on December 1, 
1862. 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present,” he said. “The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty and we must rise with the occasion. As our case 
We must 
disenthrall ourselves, and thus we shall save our country.” 

Could all literature afford a text more pertinent to a 
consideration of the current plight of American life and 
enterprise? In the spirit of these sentences from Lincoln, I 
want to speak of the difficulty with which the present situa- 
tion is piled high, of the imperative necessity for our think- 
ing and acting anew, and of some delusions from which we 
must disenthrall ourselves if we are to save our country. 

I am a Republican. My father before me was a Repub- 
lican. His father before him adhered to the Republican 
Party in the morning hours of its historic mission. But I am 
not interested in making a Republican speech tonight, for, 
unless I grossly misread the current temper, the vast 
majority of Americans are not interested, and should not 
be interested, in parties save as means to an end, and that is 
the enrichment and stabilization of life for the millions. 

I want instead to examine certain aspects of the problem 
that current circumstances put to political leadership whether 
it be the leadership of the administration or the leadership of 
the opposition. And I hope I can pursue this examination 
with a decent degree of objectivity. 

Political leadership is made doubly difficult to-day by 
the gravity of the maladjustments it must seek to correct and 
by the moods these maladjustments have generated in the 
mass mind. Let me define these two factors of maladjust- 
ment and mood. 


is new, so we must think anew and act anew. 


The maladjustments with which the political leadership 
of the United States must now reckon are the results of 
something more than a temporary throwing out of gear of 
an otherwise fully modernized machine. These maladjust- 
ments stem, in the main, from three basic difficulties which 
the whole industrialized world has had to face. These three 
difficulties are: 


First, the virtual breakdown of the world’s financial 
system, due to the fact that the world’s credit and cur- 
rency policies have not been kept flexibly adjusted to the 
changing needs of the world’s enterprise. 

Second, the revolutionary changes that science, 
technology, and power production have effected in the 
world’s industrial system, with the result that fewer 
and fewer workers in less and less time can produce 
more than the world’s population can buy, with its 
present purchasing power, or use, with its present mar- 
gin of leisure. 
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Third, the post-war resurgence of an extreme 
nationalism that stands in active opposition to the in- 
creasing internationalism of the true economic interest 
of the several nations, with the result that the world’s 
political system is making virtually impossible the opera- 
tion of an effective economic system either within the 
nations or between the nations. 


Any political leadership that cannot see the necessity 
for readjusting the financial order, the economic order, and 
the political order in terms of the new circumstances of this 
new age of science, technology, and power production is 
simply shadow-boxing in the suburbs of reality. 

This problem of readjustment would be difficult enough 
if statesmen could, like scientists, patiently seek its solution 
in the unhurried calm of the laboratory. But they cannot. 
Here and there, throughout the world, the ghost of social 
collapse stands at the windows of the cabinet rooms of 
government and of the council chambers of industry. The 
clock will not wait while statesmen or industrialists dally. 
And every responsible statesman knows that, at the first sign 
of laggard leadership on his part, the demagogues, skilled in 
selling the impossible to the credulous, stands ready to grasp 
the reins of power. Political leadership must now function 
in an atmosphere of unremitting urgency. 


This urgency is made all the more compelling, and the 
threat of the demagogue’s ascendency all the more real, by 
the moods these financial, economic, and political maladjust- 
ments have generated in the mass mind. Political leadership 
is to-day confronted by mass moods that cut across all 
frontiers and summon traditional parties everywhere to the 
bar of judgment. 


G. D. H. Cole, in his Guide to Modern Politics, has 
trenchantly diagnosed the mass moods which, in certain 
nations of Europe, have produced drastic over-turns in which 
long-established leaderships have been thrust aside, tradi- 
tional parties dismantled, and political power excessively 
centralized in new governments which have ruthlessly de- 
stroyed political liberty and subjected the enterprise of their 
peoples to the whims of political drill masters. Mr. Cole 
has identified twelve such moods of the mass mind which, 
in the last decade and a half, have halted the age-old march 
towards human freedom and set one people after another 
trekking back to that tyranny of the state which, however 
benevolent for a season, ends always in brutality. 

I list these twelve moods tonight because, unless I am 
far afield in judgment, they have relevance to the problem 
confronting political leadership in the United States. These 
twelve moods are: 


First, an uneasy feeling that the world is getting 
nowhere either politically or economically. 

Second, a haunting suspicion that the existing forms 
both of political government and of economic organiza- 
tion are ill-adapted to a society of large-scale enterprise, 
complex relationships, and swift change. 

Third, a growing sense of vast potential wealth 
going foolishly to waste while millions go hungry and 
productive genius is held in chains to obsolete economic 
policies. 

Fourth, a chilling fear of insecurity among millions 
who have in the past had at least some sense of security. 


Fifth, a vehement reassertion of the rights of private 
property by large and small property owners alike. 

Sixth, an increasing demand for state intervention 
to help any section of the community that feels the pinch 
of economic adversity. 

Seventh, a panic retreat from the terrifying compli- 
cations of world problems to the over-simplifications of 
extreme nationalism. 

Eighth, an epidemic insistence that something be 
done even when there is no very clear notion of what 
should be done. 

Ninth, a restless unwillingness to be content with 
the synical assumption that nothing can be hoped for 
from political action. 

Tenth, a widespread conviction, at least among the 
younger folk, that all of the old political parties have 
gone stale and futile. 

Eleventh, a nervous flight from representative insti- 
tutions to personal leadership. 

Twelfth, a sweeping tendency to think of politics 
less in terms of adjustment through discussion and com- 
Promise and more in terms of coercion through force 
and, if necessary, through violence. 


It must be clear to anyone who has had even casual con- 
tact with the rank and file of Americans during the last five 
vears that these moods have marked the mass mind of the 
Uniced States as they marked the mass minds of Italy and 
Germany before these two great peoples went into parlia- 
mentary bankruptcy and made formal assignment of their 
political liberties to dictatorships. "These moods today con- 
stitute the emotional climate in which American political 
leadership must function. And any leadership that ignores 
these moods will be broken. 


The demagogue, incapable of statesmanship, will seek 
to capitalize these discontents by setting class against class, 
and will seek to still the more clamorous of these cries with 
the ancient bribery of bread and circuses. He will sponsor 
fantastic schemes that may produce immediate results, pleas- 
ing to the momentary will of the masses, but work ultimate 
ruin, fatal to their permanent welfare. 


The statesman, unwilling to sell the future into slavery 
or set the stage for chaos, even if he might thereby reap 
momentary advantage, will seriously analyze the soils from 
which these moods have sprung and, in utter freedom from 
sterile traditions, will sponsor the policies under which the 
day-to-day operation of the nation’s business, industry, and 
agriculture can make security and self-respect the heritage 
of its people. The statesman will lead rather than follow 
the moods of his time. He will serve the permanent needs 
rather than cater to the passing demands of those highly 
organized pressure groups which to-day tend everywhere to 
bend governments to their separate and sometimes conflict- 
ing wills. But the greater the statesman the more sensitive 
he will be to these deep ground swells of mass mood. 

The tethers of a thousand traditional loyalties have 
slipped during the last five years as men have watched the 
very ground stakes of their social order loosen. The man in 
the street, along with the man in the furrow, is straining at 
the leash of obsolete practices of politics and economics that 
have failed to keep hunger from his stomach, cold from his 
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body, and fear from his heart. And from one end of the 
United States to the other men are fumbling blindly for 
some clear lead out of the blind alleys in which circumstances 
have imprisoned them. 

Such a mood is at once a grave danger and a great 
A grave danger if irresponsible demagogy 
A great opportunity if responsible statesman- 
ship directs it! In its present mood the American mind is 
willing to follow responsible statemanship. It would prefer 
to follow responsible statesmanship. It may follow irre- 
sponsible demagogy. 

The mass mind was willing to take counsel of its 
patience while a Roosevelt gathered power unprecedented 
into his hands and cut the red tape that all-too-often binds 
yovernment to the hitching post of inaction. But, unless I 
fail utterly to sense its present mood, it will not unduly 
prolong its patience. ‘There is a latent impatience moving 
restlessly close under the surface of the liberal patience 
Americans generally have displayed during the difficult days 
of the last five years. 

The mass mind expects permanently productive results 
to follow the freedom to act which its mood made Congress 
yrant to political leadership as the Roosevelt regime swung 
into action in the early months of 1933. And, let us speak 
plainly, the mass mind expects something more than a Red 
Cross statesmanship that momentarily salves the economic 
wounds of the time and subsidizes into transient silence a 
vast army of Americans for whom no secure place is open 
in the normal enterprise of the nation’s business, industry, 
and agriculture. 

It was for this, and this alone, that we adjourned so 
much that is basic in democratic self-government. It was 
tor this, and this alone, that we set up a crisis government 
under which a Roosevelt is given in peace time powers far 
beyond the powers given a Wilson in war time. And the 
mass mind will hold this crisis government to strict account- 
ability. 

If the fruits of this freedom to act should fail to ripen 
or, when ripened, should prove unpalatable to Americans 
generally, the mass mind will turn inevitably to an alterna- 
tive leadership. And the national destiny may well be deter- 
mined by the nature of that leadership. Of one thing we 
An alternative leadership will not slip into 
power through any indifference of the mass mind, no matter 
how disappointing the ultimate results of this crisis govern- 
may prove. When judgment upon current policies 
is rendered, the mass mind may make a wise decision or it 
may make a short-sighted decision, but it will be a decision 
that has been consciously made. A phase of mere reaction is 
simply not in the cards. Events are compelling the millions 
to think politically. And any alternative leadership, bidding 
for power, will get short shrift at the hands of this awakened 
people if it has nothing to offer beyond a policy of watchful 
waiting and playing the breaks. 

If, when the roaring mountain stream of federal spend- 
ing and federal subsidy begins to dry at the source, the 
private enterprise of the nation remains sluggish or stalled, 
the American millions may lend a ready ear to drastic 
alternatives. And the demagogue, we may be sure, will be 
on hand with his adroit capacity for capitalizing such hours 
of social uncertainty. It is this that puts upon the Repub- 


opportunity. 
dominates it! 


may be sure. 


ment 





lican Party, as the party of opposition charged with the duty 
of corrective criticism, the moral obligation of realistic 
statesmanship. 

Surely the words of Lincoln are applicable here. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty. We must rise with the 
occasion. We must disenthrall ourselves from some current 
delusions that have the seeds of disaster in them. We must 
face fresh problems with fresh minds, thinking and acting 
anew. 

The issue is not between young and old. The issue is 
not between liberals and conservatives. The issue is between 
straight and crooked thinking, between a frantic clutching 
at patent medicine remedies and a truly responsible experi- 
mentation, between workable and unworkable policies, be 
tween realism and muddling. 

The situation cuts boldly across our traditional classi- 
fications. It plays particular havoc with the traditional pat- 
terns of liberalism and conservatism. I wish we might, for 
the next ten years, declare a moratorium on the use of the 
terms liberal and conservative. The political conflict is, at 
the moment, too largely confined to a contest between an 
obstinate conservatism, struggling to pervert the constitu- 
tional forms into barriers against rational economic adjust- 
ments, and an obsolete liberalism which, in the presence 
of the new forces of a corporate and technical age, can think 
of nothing better than to damn them is an invisible and 
reprehensible government that must be harassed and ham- 
strung. 

It is only a question of time until American democracy 
will become the bond slave of an increasingly demagogic 
politics unless we now muster the insight, the courage, and 
the statesmanship to throw both our obstinate conservatism 
and our obsolete liberalism on the scrapheap and develop in 
their stead a new political realism. 

The kaleidoscopic dance of hastily improvised policies 
with which, during the last two years, we have sought to 
meet the emergency and make over the national future has 
resulted in a vast confusion of the national mind. Virtually 
none of these policies has been specifically argued in a cam- 
paign or subjected to sustained Congressional examination 
and debate. 

We have drastically restricted both the industrial and 
agricultural production of the nation, handcuffing our pro- 
ductive genius, just when we had achieved the technical 
essentials for a radical increase in the living standards of the 
masses. 

We have given to the state larger power over the 
detailed procedures of private enterprise than it has ever 
before been granted. 

We have injected into an already too rigid national 
enterprise all sorts of artificial controls, such as price fixing, 
which have increased its rigidity and robbed it of that 
flexibility without which it cannot effectively adjust itself 
to changing circumstances. 

Without any truly fundamental reform of a confused 
banking structure, we have moved far in the direction of the 
political control of credit. 

We have resorted to an elaborate monetary sleight-of- 
hand. 

We have, in essence, joined the mad reversion to primi- 
tive tribalism which the hysterical epidemic of self-contained 
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nationalism has induced in a Europe whose post-war eco- 
nomics has been dictated by its fears. 

The right to do all this has, of course, been formally 
granted by Congress, but virtually none of these policies, I 
repeat, has been specifically argued in a campaign or sub- 
jected to sustained Congressional examination and debate. 
There is no informed and articulate public opinion on these 
specific policies. There is only a determined demand by the 
millions that somebody find a workable way of escape from 
the chill and shadow that have rested upon American enter- 
prise since 1929, and a vast tolerance of anyone who seems 
seriously searching for such escape. 

Good intentions cannot alone give us great leadership. 
The national destiny is finally made or broken by detailed 
policies. If, as I believe, many of the policies being cur- 
rently pursued are delusions that have the seeds of disaster 
in them, then it is critically important that the national 
mind be clarified respecting them. We need to have done 
for these issues now what Hamilton, Madison, and Jay did 
for the issues of their time in the Federalist papers. Now 
as then, when every crossroads tavern became a forum for 
serious discussion and a torrent of pamphlets poured from the 
press, there is need for a sweeping re-education of the nation 
in political and economic realities. An alert and statesman- 
like political opposition will see in this need one of its major 
obligations. 

The relentless expansion of the role of the state, the 
deliberate restriction of the nation’s capacity to produce 
goods and services that millions of Americans so manifestly 
need, the facile trust in monetary juggling as a cure for 
economic paralysis, the role and the limitation of central 
planning in a democracy, the importation from Europe of 
the pathological formula of self-contained nationalism, the 
pursuit of wage and price policies that cancel each other, 
the attempt of a creditor nation to cling to the policies of a 
debtor nation, the opportunistic surrender of government to 
a series of uncoordinated group demands which gives the 
worst features of laissez faire a new form and wider scope— 
all these and more cry aloud for critical consideration and 
interpretation. 

In the limits of a single address, I cannot, of course, 
do more than list these issues. I content myself with this 
single observation. The national destiny, in my judgment, 
is locked in this question: Shall we follow a growing num- 
ber of the nations of Europe down the suicide road to the 
all-embracing state or shall we gamble our future on an intel- 
ligently modernized capitalism that finds its profit in pro- 
duction for the masses and stabilizes its market by a pro- 
gressively wider distribution of the national income through 
its policies respecting wages, hours, prices, and profits? 

Suspicious as I am of the over-simplifications with which 
so much of political discussion is shot through, I cannot resist 
the conviction that this is a decision towards the making of 
which events are rapidly driving us. 

I do not say that government can or should be confined 
to the simple police role in which it was cast under the 
simpler circumstances of the era of Washington and Jeffer- 
son. I insist only that the all-embracing state and an econ- 
omy of private enterprise are two utterly divergent roads 
to the future. We might conceivably find recovery and 
stabilization up either road. We cannot go in both direc- 





tions at once and expect anything but a continued stalling 
of the economic machine, save as federal expenditures keep 
its wheels moving for a time under artificial stimulation. 
Capitalism and Communism, as the polar extremes of 
private enterprise and political management, are utterly dif- 
ferent systems, and the conditions requisite for the success 
of each are utterly different from the conditions requisite for 


the success of the other. Either Capitalism or Communism 
can be made to work under certain conditions. A bastard 
offspring, half capitalist and half Communist, cannot be 
made to work under any conditions. ‘The Communist half 
will freeze with fear the risk-taking initiative of the capitalist 
half. The capitalist half will hamstring the Communist 
half in the autocratic central planning without which it can- 
not function effectively. And, in the end, a people that toys 
with a system so hybridized will suffer the grosser evils of 
both capitalism and Communism and will reap few of the 
advantages of either. 

The time may conceivably come when the forces of 
science, technology, and power production will create a pro- 


ductivity so lavish and an interdependence so delicate that 


capitalism, with its myriad private decisions, will prove 
unworkable. We have not, in my judgment, reached that 
time yet. Nor shall we, I think, within the lifetime of any 
of us now living. And Karl Marx to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there is nothing inherent in a capitalism, intelli- 
gently modernized, that makes it necessary that we ever 
reach such a time. 

At any rate, the overwhelming majority of Americans 
are simply not ready to scrap an economy of private enter- 
prise. They are keenly aware of the sins of individual 
capitalists. And they are increasingly critical of certain 
perversions of capitalism. They dimly sense that there are 
two kinds of capitalism, a functional capitalism that seeks 
to create wealth by production and a financial capitalism that 
seeks to capture wealth by manipulation. They think the 
sins of individual capitalists can and should be made amen- 
able to social control. And they will turn a deaf ear to any 
leadership that does not wage war against those purely 
acquisitive operations of financial capitalism which are aimed 
at nothing but the capture of wealth by manipulation. But 
they still believe in their bones that the basic values of life, 
liberty, and happiness can be better pursued under a regime 
of private enterprise and political liberty than under any 
of the sleek systems of political management whether of the 
Fascist Right or the Communist Left. 

If the deeper will of the people is followed, we shall 
proceed on the basis of an intelligently modernized capital- 
ism. If this is the road we are to take, the spirit and con- 
tent of governmental policy must reckon with it. If we 
are to proceed under an intelligently modernized capitalism, 
then it is only elementary horse-sense to say that we must 
find the conditions under which capitalism can and will work 
and then set our policies to insure those conditions. 

To do this does not require softness towards blind 
capitalists who betray their trust. To do this does not require 
any slackening of the will to correct the uncreative and 
purely acquisitive perversions of financial capitalism. It does 
require that political leadership assert the virtues of a 
regenerate capitalism quite as aggressively as it arraigns the 
vices of unregenerate capitalists. The culprits of capitalism 
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are, after all, but a handful of malefactors in the crowded 
ranks of sincere and capable business men and industrialists. 
And, if we are not to go boldly and bodily over to Fascism 
or to Communism, it is to this vast body of sincere and 
capable business men and industrialists that we must look 
to make capitalism again function for the creation of 
abundant new wealth. And it is vital to the national future 
that capitalism shall again create new wealth abundantly, 
for, unless and until abundant new wealth is created, the 
abundant life for the masses must remain no more than a 
talking point. Existing wealth is not enough to turn the 
trick, no matter how it is distributed. 

No system of national enterprise can function effectively 
unless it is truly believed in by the people and unless its 
leadership is inspired by the sense that, in doing its job, it 
is serving social as well as personal ends. If we are to go 
on with the private enterprise of capitalism, we must pro- 
vide it with these two essentials. In a world so largely 
under the spell of the new gospels of Fascism and Com- 
munism, it is important that political leadership, once it has 
dealt decisively with the sins and sinners of capitalism, shall 
so restate the case for private enterprise that a truly popular 
passion for its preservation may be aroused and its honest 
leaders given a sense that they are serving a significant na- 
tional end. 

‘There is a basic American devotion to the principle of 
private enterprise. But this devotion will be permanently 
sustained only through an intelligently modernized capital- 
ism, functioning through a workable economics of plenty, a 
capitalism which, as I put it a moment ago, finds its profit 
in production for the masses and stabilizes its market by a 
progressively wider distribution of the national income 
through its policies respecting wages, hours, prices, and 
profits. 

‘Today we are witnessing an attempt to create what 
purports to be an economics of plenty actually result in an 
economics of scarcity. 

If the toiling millions can be convinced that greater 
happiness can be found by declaring a moratorium on scien- 
tific progress, throwing the brakes on technological advance, 
and deliberately reducing the enterprise of the nation to 
smaller and more manageable dimensions, well and good. 
If that is what they want! But that is not what they want. 
They hunger to have full human advantage of the utmost 
this age of science, technology, and power production is 
equipped to bring them in comfort, convenience, and libera- 


tion of spirit. In an age of scarcity the poor will endure 
their lot without undue whimpering, but want will not for- 
ever stay docile in the presence of potential plenty kept just 
beyond their reach by blind absurdities of policy. 

As I have said again and again during the last two 
years, to restrict production and to raise prices is not liberal- 
ism but reaction, not statesmanship but surrender, not cre- 
ative advance but cowardly retreat. That way lies the sub- 
sidizing of inefficiency. That way lies the sabotage of super- 
ior management that knows how to bring both the cost of 
production and the price of products down. That way lies 
a permanent and perilous lowering of living standards for 
the swarming millions. It was not for this that the pioneers 
builded their blood and sacrifice into the foundations of this 
Republic. More goods at lower prices, not fewer goods at 
higher prices, is the logical and only socially defensible goal 
of an age of science, technology, and power production. 

Events will sooner or later rip the mask from this un- 
holy marriage between radical politics and reactionary eco- 
nomics solemnized in the name of liberalism. And maybe 
the most dramatic unmasking will come in the South, for 
an undue continuance of the present cotton policy and re- 
lated agricultural policies, however much they may tem- 
porarily swell the pockets of planters, will convert the South 
into an economic graveyard for the next quarter century. 

In the end, the American people will judge every leader- 
ship bidding for their suffrage, whether it bears the mark 
of conservatism or of liberalism, by this: Is it proposing 
bravely to bend to human use the full powers of this economy 
of science, technology, and power production or does it ask 
them to take a coward’s refuge in a policy of repressing, 
restricting, and reducing its maximum productive capacities? 
And they will insist that a leadership promising an economics 
of plenty of shall be definite, concrete, and specific in its pro- 
gram. Glamorous promises couched in abstractions will not 
be enough. If the future were to be determined on the basis 
of promises, the demagogue can beat the statesman at the 
promising game any day hands down. 

Events have given to both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties an appointment with destiny. If they miss this 
appointment, some new and more realistic party will meet it. 

And now will you grant me the luxury of one con- 
fessedly partisan statement. I hope that the party of my 
father, the party of my grandfather, and the party to which 
I have given the allegiance of my adult years, the Republican 
Party, will meet its appointment. 
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Redistribution of Wealth 


By HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, United States Senator from Nebraska 


Delivered at the Charter Day celebration at the University of Nebraska, on February 15, 1935. 


66 N inheritance tax, as used in this discussion, means 
any tax which takes effect upon the death of the 
owner of the property taxed. . . . It is the least 

burdensome of any tax that has been devised by the mind 

of man... . It is a tax that cannot be shifted or success- 
fully avoided. . . . It is a tax that is inexpensive to collect. 

.. . It is neither a hardship nor an injustice to beneficiaries. 

“Inheritance of property and the right to bequeath 
property are not natural rights... . The rule was well stated 

by Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Madison, September 6, 

1789, in which he said: 


oc 


“The earth belongs in usufruct to the living; the dead 
have neither powers nor rights over it. The portion occu- 
pied by an individual ceases to be his when he himself ceases 
to be, and reverts to society.’ 


“The Supreme Court has held that an inheritance tax 
is within the constitutional powers of Congress. . . . As 
Justice Holmes said, in N. Y. Trust Company v. Eisner, 


256 U.S., Page 249, speaking for the court: 


“Tt is a tax on the right to transmit.’ 

“The history of the past bears out the argument in 
favor of a federal inheritance tax. Before the federal tax 
was enacted, the total amount of the inheritance taxes col- 
lected in all the states of the union was only $28,000,000, 
annually. In 1930, after the enactment of the federal tax, 
with the 80 per cent provision, the state revenue from in- 
heritance taxes amounted to $180,000,000. 

“There is another reason why this inheritance tax should 
be federal, instead of state, and that is that a federal in- 
heritance tax would levy tribute upon tax exempt securities 
which are free from the payment of income tax. If there 
were no inheritance tax, the owner of tax-free securities 
would not only escape the income tax during his lifetime, but 
would also escape the inheritance tax at his death. 

“Tt has been in comparatively recent years, only, that 
a progressive inheritance tax has been advocated. . . . This 
movement has gained great headway because in the last 
40 or 50 years people have begun to realize that the amass- 
ing of large fortunes in the hands of a relatively few individ- 
uals was detrimental to society in general. 

“In Revolutionary days, a millionaire was unknown. 
Today, they almost block the sidewalks. We are enter- 
ing now upon a new class—the billionaire class. Econ- 
omists and other students of government now realize that 
one of the great dangers to our civilization is the control 
by a few men of untold millions of property. Today, there 
is but little doubt in the minds of thinking people that the 
redistribution of wealth is a necessity, if we wish to pre- 
serve our civilization. This does not mean we should tak: 
the property of A and give it to B. It only means the 
taking of money from the estates of the very wealthy, where 


it can perform no real service for humanity, and the giving 
of it, in form of taxes, to all the people, from whom it was 
originally taken, and under whose laws it was accumu- 
lated. 

“We are rapidly becoming a nation of hired men; we 
are very rapidly drifting ‘in the direction of wealth concen- 
trated to such a degree that its evil effects are already in- 
fluencing our economic world. Justice Brandeis, in a dis- 
senting opinion in Liggett v. Lee, 288 U. S. Reports, page 
566, has truly said: 


““Other writers have shown that coincident with the 
growth of these giant corporations, there has occurred a 
marked concentration of individual wealth and that the re- 
sulting disparity in incomes is a major cause of the existing 
depression.’ 


“In 1929, about five hundred persons had more than 
one billion dollars, net income. ‘This was practically the 
same as the gross, aggregate market value of all the wheat 
and all the cotton in the United States, grown by more than 
two million wheat and cotton farmers in 1930. Does any 
one believe that a free country can continue to exist under 
such unequal and unfair conditions? Here we have the 
net income in one year of five hundred persons equal to the 
total value of the two greatest farm crops produced in one 
year by more than two million farmers. ‘This shows, in 
reality, that the net income of five hundred men, who for the 
most part neither “toil nor spin,” is equal to the gross in- 
come of more than two million men, who by their unpaid 
toil feed and clothe the nation. It does not require an ex- 
pert to see that such a condition cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, without bringing disaster. 

“The danger to our civilization from the accumulation 
of wealth was clearly foreseen by President Theodore Roose- 
velt. He called the attention of the country to it in official 
messages and asked for relief at the hands of Congress. 
On April 14, 1906, at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
House office building, he said: 


“*As a matter of personal conviction and without pre- 
tending to discuss the details or formulate the system, I feel 
we shall ultimately have to consider the adoption of some 
such scheme as that of a progresive tax on all fortunes 
beyond a certain amount, either given in life or devised or 
bequeathed upon death to any individual—a tax so framed 
as to put it out of the power of the owner of one of these 
enormous fortunes to hand on more than a certain amount 
to any one individual; the tax, of course, to be imposed by 
the national and not by the state government.’ 


“In an official message to Congress, December 4, 1906, 
President Theodore Roosevelt said: 


“There is every reason why, when next our system of 
taxation is revised, the national government should impose 
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a graduated inheritance tax, and, if possible, a graduated 
income tax. The man of great wealth owes a peculiar obli- 
gation to the state, because he derives special advantages from 
the mere existence of government. Not only should he recog- 
nize this obligation in the way he leads his daily life and in 
the way he earns and spends his money, but it should also 
be recognized by the way in which he pays for the protection 
the state gives him.’ 


“Mr. Carnegie, one of the wealthiest men of his day, 
was a strong advocate of heavy taxation of large fortunes. 
In 1889, Mr. Carnegie, in the North American Review, 


said: 


“ “By taxing estates heavily at death the state marks its 
condemnation of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life. It 
is desirable that nations should go much further in this 
direction. Indeed, it is difficult to set bounds to the share 
of a rich man’s estate which should go at his death to 
the public through the agency of the state.’ 


“In Mr. Carnegie’s work on “The Gospel of Wealth,’ 
he said: 


““*“The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily 
large estates left at death is a cheering indication of the 
growth of a salutary change in public opinion. . . . Of all 
forms of taxation, this seems to be the wisest. Men who 
continue hoarding great sums all their lives—the proper use 
of which for public ends would work good to the community 
from which it chiefly came—should be made to feel that the 
community, in the form of the state, cannot thus be deprived 
of its proper share. . . . By all means such taxes such be 
graduated, beginning at nothing upon moderate sums to 
dependents, and increasing rapidly as the amounts swell. . . .’ 


“President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on page thirty-two 
of ‘Looking Forward,’ in discussing the concentration of 
business, used the following language: 


“More striking still, it appeared that, if the process of 
concentration goes on at the same rate, at the end of another 
century we shall have all American industry controlled by a 
dozen corporations and run by perhaps a hundred men. Put 
plainly, we are steering a steady course toward economic 
oligarchy, if we are not there already.’ 


“Just last month, in an official message to Congress, 
President Roosevelt said: 


“We find our population suffering from old inequali- 
ties, little changed by past sporadic remedies. In spite of our 
efforts and in spite of our talk, we have not weeded out 
the over-privileged and we have not effectively lifted up the 
under-privileged. Both of these manifestations of injustice 
have retarded happiness. No wise man has any intention 
of destroying what is known as the profit motive; because 
by profit motive we mean the right by work to earn a decent 
livelihood for ourselves and for our families. 

“We have, however, a clear mandate from the people, 
that Americans must forswear that conception of the acquisi- 
tion of wealth which, through excessive profits, creates undue 
private power over private affairs, and to our misfortune, 
over public affairs as well. In building toward this end 





we do not destroy ambition nor do we seek to divide our 
wealth into equal shares on stated occasions. We continue 
to recognize the greater ability of some to earn more than 
others. But we do assert that the ambition of the individual 
to obtain for him and his a proper security, a reasonable 
leisure, and a decent living throughout life, is an ambition 
to be preferred to the appetite for great wealth and great 
power. 


“There is a limit beyond which wealth can do no 
good, can bring no comfort or happiness. If you are pos- 
sessed of a hundred million dollars, and I have only one 
million, there is nothing in this world which will bring you 
any happiness, contentment or pleasure that you can pur- 
chase, which I cannot also purchase, without any hardship, 
or without any injury to my estate. What, then is the good 
of this immense fortune, of this useless wealth? If money 
can do nothing to increase human contentment or happiness, 
then it is but worthless paper. It is true that you, with 
your hundred millions, might be more able to control legis- 
latures, to control the selection of judges for our federal 
courts, to control conventions of the great parties, and to 
make yourself felt from one end of the country to the other, 
in the control of the election of public officials. But is it 
not conceded, to begin with, that such power is an evil? Do 
we not have to admit, at the outset, that one of the dangers 
to our country is the secret control of its officials by the use 
of such enormous blocks of wealth? Is it any injustice or 
injury to the man who is possessed of a large fortune, if, 
when he dies, after allowing an exemption sufficient to keep 
his dependents for life, the State then takes a goodly portion 
of the balance in the form of taxation, and returns it, in this 
way, to the public? Does such a man owe nothing to the 
government under whose laws he was permitted to amass 
such an enormous amount of wealth, and can it possibly be 
an injustice to him, if after he has used it during his life- 
time, at his death, when it can under no condition be of any 
further value or use to him, it is taken for the benefit of 
cociety-at-large? 

“Conceive, if you can, that the property of the country 
was all owned by one man. Would it not follow that the 
rest of us would be his slaves? Would it not follow that he 
would be supreme—that he could fix the conditions under 
which all the rest of us would be permitted to even exist? 
I know this is an exaggerated illustration, because long be- 
fore that time would arrive the country would be faced 
with a revolution such as the world has never known. But 
it is not necessary that one man should own all the property. 
Through combinations, especially through the organization 
of corporations, thousands of men may combine their wealth 
and do combine their wealth. This combination is controlled 
by one head, and, through the instrumentality of such a 
monopoly, reaching out with slimy fingers into every com- 
munity and into every municipality of the land, a wonderful 
power is exerted over public officials, over business institu- 
tions, over political conventions, and, in a thousand different 
ways, the control of the country may be taken over and 
is being taken over today by combinations of great wealth. 

“In laying a tax upon property, it is always well to 
consider how much the owner of the property will have left, 
after he has paid the tax. The present federal inheritance 
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tax is, unless we examine it carefully, somewhat misleading. 
It levies at increased rates greater burdens upon excessive 
portions of the estate. Its highest levy today, for instance, 
is a rate of sixty per cent on the excess of the estate over ten 
million dollars. But if you consider an estate of ten million 
dollars, at the various rates provided by law for the different 
brackets, you will find that the estate pays less than forty-five 
per cent upon the entire estate. Thus, an estate worth ten 
million dollars would have left, after all exemptions are 
allowed nearly six million dollars untaxed. Is not that a 
liberal amount? Would such a law do an injury to anyone? 
Would there be any danger of the widow or children going 
to the poorhouse, with an untaxed estate of six million dol- 
lars? Is there anything in this life in the way of comfort 
or even luxury that the beneficiaries under such an estate 
could not purchase, without any strain whatever upon their 
finances? 

“It must be remembered, in this illustration, that only 
the excess above ten million dollars is taxed at sixty per 
cent. If this excess were taxed at ninety per cent, as it 
should be, no possible injury could come to any beneficiary 
or to any individual, and such a tax would go a long way 
toward relieving society from the injury and the dangers 
that come from the gigantic and useless accumulation of 
wealth. 

“The effect of such a law would, in a few generations, 
relieve society entirely from the admitted dangers which now 
threaten the very life of the nation. To a great extent it 
would relieve our country of pauperism and poverty. It 
would very materially help to clothe the naked and feed 
the starving. 

“Recently, economists and students have been pointing 
to Great Britain to show how well she is meeting the de- 
pression and bringing about the return of prosperity. In- 
heritance taxes in Great Britain called death taxes, while not 
sufficiently high on the largest estates, have nevertheless ac- 
complished good results in that country. Great Britain has 
a progressive inheritance tax running as high as fifty per cent 
on estates valued at ten million dollars or more, but this fifty 
per cent is computed on the entire estate, and not only on 
the excess above ten million dollars. 

“1930 is the last year for which statistics are available, 
both for Great Britain and for the United States. In that 
year, Great Britain collected from inheritance taxes over 
$395,000,000. In the same year, there was collected from 
inheritance taxes in the United States, including both federal 
and State taxes, something over $245,000,000. One hun- 
dred fifty million dollars less were collected in the United 
States than in Great Britain. The amount collected in the 
United States constituted four and one-half per cent of the 
total internal taxes. In Great Britain, the amount consti- 
tuted nearly twenty per cent of the internal taxes. It must 
be noted, too, that the year taken for Great Britain 
is not by any means the peak year of inheritance taxes in 
that country. She collected a greater amount of tax from 
such sources in 1929, and a still greater amount, to-wit, over 
$415,000,000, in 1931. We must consider, also, that the 
national wealth of Great Britain is only about one-third 
of the national wealth of this country. 

“Complaint was made at the time of the levying of such 
high taxes in Great Britain that it would have a tendency 





to compel men of great wealth to break up their landed 
estates and sell them. That was probably true, It is one 
of the benefits which has come to Great Britain through the 
levying of a high inheritance tax. It has been said that some 
of this property and some of these landed estates have been 
sold for less than the improvements on them cost. That, 
also, is probably true. The mahogany-lined kennels for pedi- 
greed hounds, when sold for pig-pens and cow sheds, would 
probably not bring what they cost, and yet the breaking up 
of these great estates has been a godsend to Great Britain. 
Where millions of acres were previously held for fox-and- 
hare hunting grounds, the high tax has compelled their own- 
ers to break them up and either sell them in small farms 
or use the land in the production of foodstuffs and materials 
for clothing. That was particularly advantageous to Great 
Britain, a country which has to import a large proportion 
of what her people eat and wear. 


“This same objection is always made against any pro- 
gressive inheritance tax. It is claimed that the effect of 
such a tax is to interfere with business. It is not difficult 
to conceive of cases where some injury of this kind would 
take place, although the argument made along this line con- 
sists mostly of exaggeration. Whatever danger of this na- 
ture may arise can easily be taken care of through the right 
kind of a taxing law. Provision usually is made and al- 
ways should be made for the collection of the tax without 
any possible injury, either to individuals or to business, gen- 
erally. The claim that portions of the estates would have to 
be sacrificed at forced sale in times of depression and hard- 
ship can easily be met by an extension of time for the pay- 
ment of the tax. Every law of this kind should provide for 
the making of application to the court for delay, if imme- 
diate action is thought dangerous. Under the laws of Great 
Britain, an extension of eight years in proper cases can be 
secured. Under our own law, with our comparatively light 
tax, provision is already made for an extension of five years. 
I can see no objection to a still more liberal rule, if de- 
sirable. It will be found, however, in actual practice, that 
seldom would it be necessary for any extended delay to oc- 
cur. Another means of preventing any hardship or diffi- 
culty is to provide that where the tax cannot be paid in 
money without difficulty or hardship, it may be paid in kind. 
For instance, in the case of an estate consisting of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land, what objection would there 
be to allowing the estate to pay the tax, if it so desired, by 
turning over to the government the proper amount of real 
eestate. The government could then dispose of it to actual 
settlers or to home owners, with great benefit to society 
at large. Suppose an estate consisted largely of railroad 
stocks. What objection could there be to paying the gov- 
ernment the tax upon proper showing, with stocks of such 
corporations at their appraised valuation? Suppose the 
estate consisted largely of bonds, municipal bonds, state 
bonds, or federal bonds. Would the payment of the tax 
in such property be harmful, either to the public or to the 
beneficiaries ? 


“Tt is also claimed that heavy taxes upon wealth will 
not be paid by representatives of wealth; that the govern- 
ment will be defied; that some way to avoid the law will be 
found. ‘This is a boast made by men of wealth, who are 
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opposed to such a law. This objection was even urged by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Do we realize what this objection means? Have we 
already travelled so far towards the concentration of wealth 
that its representatives can say to the government of the 
United States, ‘We will not pay you. We defy you. We 
will find some way to avoid this tax.’ Have we reached 
the point in our march towards greater individual wealth, 
where those who control the property can, through it, con- 
trol the government? After all, is not this a danger signal 
staring civilization in the face? 

“We have the wealthiest country in the world, and yet 
one-third of our people are in beggary and want. We have 
millions of starving who must be fed. Whether we like it 
or not, we must raise billions in taxes. Are we, in this 
dire predicament, so foolish as to think that the money 
can be raised by taxing the beggar? Millions of others of 
our people, who are barely existing, will be taxed into star- 
vation, if we increase the burden already upon them. Can 
the men who have gathered together the fabulous riches of 
the wealthiest country on earth now defy the government 
to take a portion of their ill-gotten gains, after they are 
gone? 

“Why is it that men who own these great fortunes 
object to having a portion of them taken by all the people, 
after they have passed on? ‘They argue that it is one of 
the worthiest ambitions in life to create great fortunes and 
to know that after their deaths these fortunes have been 
passed on, intact, to the people of their choice. In the first 
place, the man who has no greater ambition than to make 
and who is wholly oblivious to the poverty around 
him, is an enemy to society. He has not learned the Divine 
lesson that it is more blessed to give than it is to receive. 
Such a man, who cares for nothing but gold, can enjoy no 
real happiness, and he bequeaths no joy or comfort to those 
who come after him, by giving them nothing but an excess 
of gold. It is argued by those who are opposed to a pro- 
gressive inheritance tax that when men of great wealth are 
allowed to thus bequeath their property for selfish ends and 
with no regard for the good of the people, that it is usually 
but a generation until the beneficiaries dissipate the wealth, 
and all danger to society is swept aside. It is contended by 
those objectors that sons and daughters who have grown 
up in idleness, when they come into great fortunes, will 
spend their money in lavish living, in debauchery, in gam- 


money, 


bling, and through disgraceful and illegal methods soon dis-. 


sipate the fortune, and the dangers of the concentration of 
wealth are thus voided. Such a distribution of wealth is 
more harmful to society than keeping the fortune intact. 

“People in the ordinary walks of life look upon men of 
great wealth as models for emulation. They feel justified 
in following in the footsteps of such members of society. 
When the man on the street sees the man high up in wealth 
or position doing disreputable things or leading an immoral 
life, he feels justified in following in his footsteps. His life 
is lived on a lower scale from that which would otherwise 
be his lot. He becomes involved in all kinds of infractions 
of the law. He ceases to be a model for his own fireside. 
He gradually immerses himself in crime and debauchery. 
He lowers the level of humanity. Eventually, he becomes a 
burden upon society, if not a convicted criminal. He raises 





his children in an atmosphere of impurity, and, instead of 
being a useful and upright citizen, he becomes a member 
of the great derelict army. He is a burden to society, instead 
of an asset; he lowers the morale of his community; he 
increases the expense of government, and becomes an impedi- 
ment on the road of human progress. 

“Is there anything unjust or unfair that men of great 
wealth should be prohibited from passing on intact great 
fortunes which would result in such injury to society? When 
we make one billionaire, we make millions of paupers. 
Whenever a man is put in that class, we create an army of 
hungry children, ragged mothers, and broken-hearted fathers. 
We drag down our civilization to a point where, eventually, 
it must fail. If we would have a united country, we must 
have a country of homes. We must bring comfort and 
pleasure to the fireside. We must establish the home as the 
unit and in it must be maintained the comforts and pleasures 
of life. This can only come about if we prevent the accumu- 
lation of all the property in the hands of a few. Such a 
condition would, in the end, bring about a form of human 
slavery more bitter, more aggravated, and more heinous than 
any which have ever afflicted humanity. We have no right 
to bring children into this world, unless, in the struggle of 
life, they are to be given a fair, honest chance to enjoy the 
pleasures and comforts which any civilization worthy of the 
name should provide. A society which is worth having, 
which is worth fighting for, and which is worth struggling 
to maintain, must be one in which the happiness of individ- 
uals, the comfort of the people, and the well-being of all 
men, is the object to be sought, and not the mad desire to 
obtain gold. In such a civilization, the necessity for unem- 
ployment insurance, or for the old-age pension, would to a 
great extent disappear. Such things, desirable in themselves, 
and which a civilized society should provide, would be con- 
fined for the most part to instances in which accidents of 
various kinds have brought affliction to atc people for 
whom society must provide. 

“I make no complaint against any man, fener of his 
wealth. Many of the noblest characters in history, not only 
of the past, but of the present, are men who have honestly 
acquired great wealth. Many of these men are true philan- 
thropists. They do the best they can to handle this burden 
of immense weath in a way which will bring happiness and 
comfort to millions of their fellow men. But a progressive 
inheritance tax which would break up even fortunes of this 
kind carries no hardship. An inheritance tax law can be 
drawn in such a way as to permit the owner of the property 
during his life to provide for its disposition in bequests so 
small as to avoid the payment of the tax, altogether, but 
even such a law does not bring the justness and fairness 
which would come from a law which turned the property 
over to the government to be used for the happiness and 
comfort of all the people, instead of for a select few. No 
honest man can complain, if, after he has been permitted 
to provide for those near and dear to him, the excess of his 
estate is, at his death, given to the State under whose laws 
and under whose protection he has been allowed to accumu- 
late it. 

“On the other hand, many large estates have been 
gathered together, sometimes by accident, sometimes by in- 
heritance, and sometimes by other methods in which the 
labor and the toil, and often the ability, of the owner has 
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cut no figure whatever. Some of them have been accumu- 
lated by questionable means, some by dishonest and illegal 
means, and some by the inhuman oppression of those who 
earn their scanty living by toil and the sweat of their faces. 

“There is nothing sacred about a fortune gathered to- 
gether by an Insull, who robs untold millions of honest 
investors of their hard-earned savings, and who, under the 
guise of law, takes pennies from the poor to create a fortune 
large enough to bribe a king. Other fortunes have been 
accumulated by men who, with other people’s money have 
bought worthless stocks and bonds and then sold them at 
fabulous prices to thousands of honest men and women, 
scattered all over the land. There is nothing sacred about 
the fortune of a Doheny or a Sinclair, who with their ill- 
gotten gains, bribe high officials of the federal government 
and rob the nation of untold wealth, hidden in a Tea Pot 
Dome or an Elk Hills. And who can measure the evil 
influence upon the minds of common citizens when such 
representatives of great wealth steal from the poor and needy, 
rob the nation of its natural resources, and then are per- 
mitted to go scot free? It brings the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every patriotic citizen when he is compelled to admit 
that our criminal laws punish only the crimes of those who 
are poor, and furnish avenues and loopholes of escape for 
the criminal whose stealings amount to millions. It shocks 
the confidence of the ordinary citizen in his government, 
when he realizes that his country has permitted the building 
up of great fortunes, but has provided no way whereby the 
owner of such a fortune can be punished for his inhuman 
crimes. How long can a civilization continue to sustain in 
luxury a class of people who are above the law? Such condi- 
tions bring contempt for the law and they breed sentiments 
of disloyalty which will ultimately weaken and even destroy 
the hands which hold the scales of justice. ‘The history of 
the past is written in burning letters upon the very canopy 
of Heaven, under the immutable law of God. Such a con- 
dition cannot indefinitely continue. 

“How many millions of taxpayers’ money have been 
spent in an unsuccessful effort on the part of our govern- 
ment to bring to punishment the perpetrators of these uncon- 
scionable crimes? No one has as yet definitely estimated 
how many hundreds of millions of dollars of public funds 
have been expended by public officials in efforts which have 
failed to bring about a single conviction. Over the un- 
fathomed seas, we have desperately pursued the fleeing 
criminal, only to see him finally escape through avenues and 
loopholes made only for the very wealthy. How much money 
have our failures cost the people of this country? How many 
more incidents must be brought before us, before we will 
be convinced that monopoly is already more powerful than 
the federal government? How many more of the untold 
millions of hardened taxpayers’ money must be lost before 
everybody will be compelled unwillingly to concede that the 
truth was spoken when it was said: 


**You cannot convict a million dollars.’ 


“One of the sad fact now staring us in the face is that 
the income tax returns for 1933 show that this condition is 
rapidly growing worse. In a depression year when millions 
of our people were starving, when other millions were only 
half-fed and only partially clothed, when untold millions of 





children were suffering from cold, these figures show that in 
the year of 1933, we created 26 more millionaires than 
we had in 1932, while there was a decline in small incomes 
to the lowest level in eighteen years. 

“This is a graphic demonstration that the dangers I 
have tried to point out are before us now. We are rapidly 
approaching a condition where the dangers of accumulated 
wealth are becoming apparent to all. 

“It will do no good to heap abuse upon the heads of 
those who have the courage to tell the truth. The cry of 
Socialism, Anarchy, Communism, heaped upon the heads of 
those who are moved by the love they have for their fellow 
men to raise the danger signal will not stay the disaster 
which must follow, unless heed is taken of Nature’s warning 
sign. Along the broad road of human progress stand the 
tombstones of nations that are dead because their people 
failed to heed the warning and rushed on in their godless 
luxury and worship of the Golden Calf. Anarchy cannot 
survive in a land of contented people. Communism is the 
result of oppression and injustice. Governments are de- 
stroyed, and civilizations are overthrown, when the accumu- 
lations of wealth in a few hands has brought starvation and 
misery into the land. There is no escape from the penalty 
when Nature’s laws are violated. Such causes are tried in a 
court not controlled by any class and in its judgments wealth 
possesses no advantage over poverty. Hoarded wealth can- 
not prevent Nature’s decrees. The judgment may be post- 
poned, the stream may be impeded by artificial means, but the 
rising waters will eventually overflow any barriers made by 
man, and the greater the obstruction and the higher the 
water must rise to reach the crest, the greater will be the 
damage and devastation when eventually the floods come. 


“T speak not in anger, but in a spirit of friendship, when 
I warn hoarders of gold against the certain disaster which 
must follow such a course. I would not take away any 
legitimate happenings, comfort or even luxury that comes 
to men of great wealth. I would give to you and yours 
the full and legitimate fruits of your labors and the enjoy- 
ment during your life and the lives of those dependent upon 
you of all the money that can be usefully used or enjoyed. 
But I would take the balance to relieve the hardships, the 
sacrifices, and the suffering of your less fortunate brethren. 
Search your own hearts. Drive out of your soul that insati- 
able and unreasonable desire for gold. Let your hearts be 
filled with love for mankind, with a realization that those 
who love their fellow men are most beloved of God. Let 
equality reign for all classes of people in our tribunals of 
justice. Let the homes of those who produce the food that 
gives life to all of us be owned by those who till the soil, 
and who constitute the foundation bulwark of our civiliza- 
tion. Let those homes be free from mortgage. Let the 
hideous face of desperation and want vanish forever. Let 
those who toil in our shops and in our factories and those 
who work at desks in our counting rooms be paid a living 
wage. Let the innocent little children in those homes and 
in all other homes in the land be clothed in comfort and 
placed beyond the reach of crushing misery, want, and care. 
Let there be inscribed above every fireside in the land the 
burning words of the Lowly Nazarine— 


“ ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 
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An Urgent Message to the South 


By DR. CHARLES H. HERTY 





Chemical Engineer 


Before The Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, Atlanta, Ga., January 31, 1935 


BUNDANT prosperity for this nation—a prosperity 
which will be more equally shared by all classes of 
our people—is not far ahead of us. Thoughtful ob- 

servers believe that in this renaissance the South will lead 
the way. Those of us who have given detailed thought to 
her raw materials, her agriculture, her industries and her 
forests believe such a conviction justified. For this new 
day, facts must be substituted for general opinion, new ideas 
must find lodgment by demonstration rather than by mere 
words, whether written or spoken, and feverish but tem- 
porary advancement must be replaced by a gradual, and 
therefore sound, change in our thoughts and deeds. ‘The 
next great field for investment in the United States will be 
the South, and that field must be made secure by the wise 
thinking and planning of our people. 

Already there are healthy signs of a safe and sane de- 
velopment: The survey of our timber resources being car- 
ried on today by the U. S. Forest Service is revealing a great 
source of wealth. The demonstration by the U. S. Soil 
Erosion Service now in progress in Clarke, Madison and 
Jackson counties of this state will lead to the diversification 
of agriculture and the renewal of soil fertility now rapidly 
decreasing. ‘The educational work being done by the mem- 
bers of that organization insures the prevention of waste 
and the better utilization of the blessings which nature has 
bestowed upon this section of our land. 

We have been passing through a deep valley of depres- 
sion, but emergency legislation has stabilized our banks, has 
brought profitable prices to farm products, has stimulated 
industry and has given labor larger return for its output. 
However, these measures are strictly emergency reliefs, and 
we must look to deeper and more lasting influence which 
will enable us to continue the upward path. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I believe it will be through chemistry that 
the South will receive its most lasting stimulation and its 
most permanent reward. 

We do not have to wait for the beginning of this new 
period. Its early stages are already here, for in the very 
midst of the depression far-sighted men in the chemical indus- 
trv have recognized that the South is its great field and 
during the past few years millions upon millions of capital 
have come quietly into the South for the erection of great 
manufacturing plants—such as the soda plants in Louisiana 
and Texas, the kraft papermills stretching from Arkansas 
to western Florida, the nitrogen fixation plants in Virginia 
and West Virginia, the rayon plants along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and the great plant in North Carolina for extracting 
bromine from the Atlantic Ocean for use by motorists. 

The chemical industry is remarkable in that it con- 
stantly seeks how to lower the prices of its products and 
thereby make them more generally available. The president 
of one of our largest and most successful chemical plants 
said to me not more than two weeks ago, “When my sales 





manager talks to me about how to raise prices on certain 
products I tell him I am not interested and will not discuss 
it with him; but, if he has some real thought on how to 
lower prices I am ready to talk all day.” 

Furthermore, the chemical industry, through its many 
complicated processes, gives support to many auxiliary indus- 
tries with the result that the finished product as compared 
with the cost of raw materials bears a more enormously 
enhanced value than characterizes the mechanical industries. 
For example, salt converted into soda receives a 3-fold in- 
crease ; sulphur and phosphate rock changed to superphosphate 
for fertilizers are likewise tripled in value; crude petroleum 
at $1.50 per barrel, by the cracking process, becomes $7 to 
$8 worth of gasoline, without its taxation value; $1 worth 
of natural gas yields $17 worth of alcohol; $4 worth of 
pine wood can make newsprint selling today at $42.50, while 
$6 worth can be transformed into $70 worth of bleached 
sulphite pulp which in turn becomes $1500 worth of viscose 
rayon yarn. Perhaps the most striking example of all is the 
manufacture of oxygen by liquefaction of air, for there is 
an absolutely free raw material, with no commercial value 
as such, but purified oxygen is selling today at $21.50 per 
1000 cu. ft. delivered! 

You are interested in and striving for, the betterment 
of agriculture, so my plea to you tonight is that you change 
your conception of the farm as simply a place for producing 
the necessities of life, such as food and raiment, for which 
there is necessarily a limited consumption, and view the 
surplus products of the farm as raw material for chemical 
utilization. Time limits me to a brief discussion of this 
wonderful field;—I shall therefore take only two topics 
tonight: the first, chemical products the farmer must buy, 
viz. fertilizers; and second, the utilization of his abandoned 
land and his woodlot for the marketing of cellulose, one of 
the most far reaching in its importance of all chemical 
substances. 

As to fertilizers: Driving along the highways of Geor- 
gia recently my attention was caught by large and tastefully 
painted signs bearing this inscription, “Let’s make our flour, 
meal and meat in Georgia, (signed) Eugene Talmadge, 
Governor.” I like that sentiment and believe it to be sound 
policy, but would like to extend it to wider lines and say 
“Southern fertilizers for the Southern Farmer.” That, too, 
makes for prosperity! 

To what extent could such a fertilizer program be 
carried out? Three elements are needed for plant food, viz. 
phosphorus, potash and nitrogen. The South abounds in 
phosphate rock in Florida and Tennessee, and in sulphur 
in Louisiana and Texas from which is made the sulphuric 
acid necessary to convert the phosphate rock into super- 
phosphate; potash is now being produced in Texas and New 
Mexico; and nitrogen fixation is carried on in great plants 
in Virginia and West Virginia. Through these activities 
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of the chemist, American farmers are today being saved more 
than thirty million dollars annually. The Potash Syndicate 
of Europe can no longer dictate prices to our farmers, and 
during the past decade nitrogen in the form of sodium nitrate 
has been reduced from $3.28 to $1.53 per unit, while in the 
form of ammonium sulphate it has been reduced from $2.65 
to $1.12 per unit. 

For many years we had no option as to the price we 
should pay for potash—so, too, would it have been with the 
farmer’s nitrate had the American industry yielded to Euro- 
pean and South American nitrate producers to join in a 
world nitrate cartel for the purpose of allocating markets 
and raising prices at the farmer’s expense. This the Ameri- 
can chemical industry refused to do, but continuing its 
normal processes carried research further, with resultant 
lowered prices. 

Bear in mind, too, that this nitrate industry has a 
double significance, for it constitutes the most substantial 
of all arms for national defense. And that is no recent 
idea!—for in 1642 John Winthrop persuaded the General 
Court of Massachusetts to pass an order that “Every plan- 
tation within the colony shall erect a house, in length about 
20 or 30 foote, and 20 foote wide within one half year next 
coming...to make saltpeter from urine of men, beastes, 
goates, hennes, hogs, and horses dung.” We have made 
progress since those days! 

Germany did not dare begin a world war until her 
great plant at Oppau for fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
was in full operation. Is this great industry, so important 
to agriculture and to national defense, to be sacrificed in 
order to carry out a reciprocal trade agreement with any 
foreign country? Under the Hitler program ‘“‘for prepa- 
ration of armament equality” it is not surprising that Ger- 
many should have proposed an exchange of cotton from the 
Southern farmer for nitrates from Germany, thereby gaining 
the base of propellents and seriously affecting the nitrate 
industry of our country while keeping its own in most active 
operation. 


It has been claimed that Germany is not able to buy 
cotton. I believe that depends entirely upon whether or not 
she wishes to buy it, for very recently I received first-hand 
information of the purchase in the United States of two 
million pounds of magnesium, the lightest of all metals and 
therefore of utmost value in alloys for airplanes and diri- 
gibles. This trade agreement on the part of Germany seems 
to have fallen through, but the same proposal comes from 
another member of the world (excepting the United States) 
nitrogen cartel, viz. Chile. 


There is a country which has borrowed one hundred 
million dollars of American capital to revive its nitrate indus- 
try, and has repudiated its bonds! More than that, it has 
now entered into a series of trade agreements with European 
countries for supplies of its nitrates with the proviso that 
up to 40% of the payments for such supplies shall be with- 
held for the liquidation of debts in those countries. Is there 
any such provision contemplated for the United States? 
Certainly it does not exist today. 

In justification of that statement let me quote on the 
subject of compensations from the report of the Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation of Chile for the year 1933-34 


ending July 1, 1934, which is the sales corporation for all 
Chilean nitrate: 

“This system, which has such a decisive influence on 
the nitrate trade, has become general. The government of 
Chile has entered into compensation treaties with the gov- 
ernments of Germany, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Holland, and 
Switzerland; and private compensation agreements have 
been established between the nitrate industry and the official 
organizations in Austria, Denmark and Italy. At the begin- 
ning of the nitrate year with which this report deals there 
were already in force contracts with France, Sweden and 
Belgium. The amount withheld reached up to 40% in 
certain cases, and the proceeds therefrom are destined in 
part for the liquidation of frozen credits in Chile and in 
part to cover the value of the exports from Chile to the 
respective countries. 

“The proceeds from the compensation during the years 
1933 and 1934 amount to a total of 82,313,448.31 pesos, 
and the rate of exchange averaging 82.17 per pound sterling 
was obtained. 

“It may be expected that the sale of the amounts with- 
held during the present nitrate year will produce about 


160,000,000 pesos.” 


With this official proof, you will note that no country 
except the United States is taking Chilean nitrates unless 
the proceeds of the sale up to 40% are used to pay Chilean 
debts to the importing country; yet Chile owes the United 
States over $200,000,000, and not one cent of this debt is 
being reduced from the funds for Chilean nitrate by this 
country—most of it by Southern farmers—all of the cash 
going to Chile, except the amount which the bankers of this 
country receive for the transactions. Of all the countries 
of the world we and our cash are picked out as easy marks! 

To insure a domestic nitrate industry our federal gov- 
ernment has spent millions of dollars for scientific research 
on the subject, and our chemical industries have invested 
millions of dollars right here in the South, assured of freedom 
of operation by the licenses taken out under the patents held 
by The Chemical Foundation, Inc., the very organization 
which, compelled by its legal charter to devote its income 
to research and education, has contributed a part of its funds 
from the nitrate industry to the Pulp and Paper Laboratory 
in Savannah, where results far-reaching in importance to the 
farmers of the South have already been obtained. 


Shall the ammonium sulphate produced in the coke 
ovens right around Alabama lie unused in its warehouses 
because of the dumping of that product from Europe, and 
of nitrate from Chile, on our shores? No question has ever 
been raised as to the quality or the price of the products 
made right here in the South. Why should we not all stand 
together here in the South in matters which bear so vitally 
on our future welfare? Deep-seated questions are here in- 
volved which have many direct bearings on our future de- 
velopment along many lines. I have in mind particularly 
the attracting of capital to the South for the development 
of a great white paper industry. And this brings me to the 
second thought I wish to discuss with you tonight—an 
illustration of a product the farmer has to sell, viz. his pine 
wood. 

Pine wood has never been considered of high value by 
the farmer because of its second-growth character and the 
scarcity of its uses. For many years it was considered by the 
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existing industry that kraft paper (a strong brown wrapping 
paper) could not be made successfully from Southern pine. 
The fallacy of that opinion is shown by the fact that today 
more than 60% of the kraft industry of the United States 
is located in the South; but in the face of that, even from 
official sources it was stated that our Southern pine was 
totally unsuited for the manufacture of white papers, such 
as newsprint, book, bond and tissue papers. 


In our laboratory in Savannah, where we have a beauti- 
ful installation for complete tests, where we have no patents 
or secrets and the results of our experiments are for public 
good only, we have been having a merry time uprooting 
these false ideas and proving by actual production of high- 
class newsprint, and of sulphite and ground-wood pulp from 
which it is made, that our Southern pines are just as suitable 
for the purpose as any other tree that grows! 


I do not hesitate to say that we have now made news- 
print of greater strength as to burst, tear and tensile, than 
any commercial newsprint manufactured in the world; and 
we know from our determination of the freeness of the 
mixed pulps that this newsprint can be made equally well 
on the fastest commercial paper machines known to the indus- 
try. Printing tests have shown how beautifully it runs 
through the presses. 


Of equal importance are the calculations we have made 
based upon hundreds of experiments as to cost of production 
of newsprint in the South. To the N.R.A. the American 
industry stated that it cost on an average of $47.24 to deliver 
paper to New York City without bank interest of any kind. 
Costs of twelve typical Canadian mills were also submitted 
and they checked closely with United States costs. Our 
experiments have shown that newsprint manufactured in the 
South would cost, delivered at New York, without bank 
interest of any kind, $27.54. These estimates were published 
more than a year ago. ‘They have been studied carefully 
and confirmed by those who have most to lose from a 
Southern development. The day of the birth of this indus- 
try in the South should therefore be at hand; and I believe 
that through the active support of Southern newspaper pub- 
lishers, led by Fighting Jimmy Stahlman, the time is not 
far distant when definite announcement of our first Southern 
newsprint mill will be made. 

Our publishers will have to stand by that mill through 
thick and thin, for it will receive the concentrated attack 
of the newsprint industry of the North American continent. 
But here, too, if we practice what our publishers preach— 
to buy at home—these attacks will fall short of any harm 
and from the profitable operation of that mill there will be 
furnished the final commercial demonstration of the worth- 
whileness of a newsprint industry in the South. 

And, we are not confined to newsprint, for the very 
sulphite pulp which is 20% of its composition is the foun- 
dation of all the other forms of white paper. We have 
demonstrated only recently that bleached sulphite pulp from 
our young Southern pines is wonderful material for the 
manufacture of rayon. That is not a theoretical statement. 
Here is a specimen of rayon made from pulp produced in 
our laboratory, and the manufacturer who made it stated: 

“The processing of this pulp was quite successful. 
Spinning was satisfactory, color of the yarn was about 









equal to the color obtained in standard qualities of rayon 
pulp. Physical data of the yarn were entirely satisfactory, 
and it may be said that the experimental result with the 
sample can be considered highly satisfactory; and we wish 
to congratulate you on your success.” 


Our sulphite pulp runs higher in alpha cellulose, on 
which rayon manufacture depends, than commercial samples 
now in daily use in our rayon plants. It can be made and 
sold profitably at $35 per ton, figures which have been 
checked by the best experts in the country, whereas the 
commercial pulps of today used for this purpose are being 
sold at $70 per ton at our ports. The bulk of the rayon 
industry is in the South today. Its raw materials are being 
imported into this country, yet here we have an abundance 
of high-class material which can be made available if capital 
can be found. 


Raising capital is no easy task, because of the opposition 
we are facing from the pulp and paper industry as at present 
located and from the banks which finance these operations. 
Some $250,000,000 must be raised to replace our present 
imports of newsprint. It is not an impossible sum, for it 
was only some six or seven years ago that United States 
bankers took $400,000,000 of American money into Canada 
to manufacture newsprint from the spruce forests of that 
country; and unless it is raised then the $20 differential be- 
tween costs in the South and in the North and Canada must 
be considered a direct tax upon the people of the United 
States. 


Consider these facts: As a result of increased prosperity 
newsprint manufacture in Canada during 1934 increased 
28.9%, but the increase in the United States plants amounted 
to only 1.4%. That means that the United States industry 
is gradually dying, and we are faced with the eventual pros- 
pect of the press of the United States completely at the 
mercy of foreign producers. 


Here is a great opportunity for the South, and particu- 
larly for the Southern farmer, for pulpwood must be supplied 
to mills daily. It can be marketed in the South every day 
in the year. Moreover, it is a cash crop, and for that reason 
will constitute a new fiscal program for our farmers who 
heretofore have relied solely on cotton, a seasonal crop. Here 
are millions of acres of abandoned farmlands on which pines 
will grow with greatest ease and with no special care in 
cultivation. However, if a progressive farmer wishes to 
make pine a part of his farm program let him study the 
pioneering efforts of the young Georgia farmer, Marion 
Renfroe, near Quitman, who, by planting pine seedlings 
and a food crop (corn) between the rows, financed himself 
profitably and secured a rate of growth never dreamed of 
before. 

Wonderful assistance in reforestation has been given 
during the past year by the C.C.C. boys who are not only 
providing a means for prevention of fires in our woods but 
are doing their part in the suppression of fires. Just ten 
days ago I saw seventy-five of these young Americans instead 
of taking their regular Sunday afternoon holiday loafing 
about the place, jump into trucks and hasten to fight a fire 
which had been maliciously set in the wiregrass region of 
Georgia. The vocational schools are likewise bringing up 
groups of young citizens who view this forestry matter from 
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an entirely different angle, and with a considerably greater 
amount of expert knowledge than their forebears. These 
are the signs of the times! 

The paper industry is one division of the chemical 
industry, so, in conclusion, I return to my former statement 
that I believe that it is through the chemical industry that 
the permanent and greatest prosperity of the South will be 
reached. Take this industry in its entirety into your 
consciousness, stand by it and foster it in every legitimate 
way! We are called sentimental in the South. I am proud 


of that appellation. If through its instrumentality that 
industry is made to feel a cordial and strong supporting 
sentiment among our people I am confident that as to the 
future of the South all will be well. 

In a recent interview the premier of Quebec, Mr. 
Taschereau, was asked, “What about their claims (the 
American publishers) to the effect that they can effectively 
and economically produce newsprint from Southern pine?” 
He replied, “Is the United States a country of miracles?” 
My answer is: “IT IS!” 


Law Enforcement and the Citizen 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Division of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 
Before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York on February 7, 1935 


happiness of the law-abiding citizen. It is true that 

part of my discourse will concern the vast fingerprinting 
and identification activities of the Division of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice. However, in order to ap- 
proach this subject, it is necessary to tell of the tremendous 
maze of criminal activities which are tangled with the fabric 
of our social order. 

We look upon great industrial enterprises as big busi- 
ness. The biggest business in the United States is that of 
stealing, robbing, thieving, kidnaping, and murdering. The 
figures which have been compiled showing fifteen billion 
dollars as the cost of the criminal industry each year are 
not fanciful ones. They are absurd minimums based upon 
the belief that every criminal costs no more than one thou- 
sand dollars a year. When you look upon the records of 
such cases as the Urschel kidnaping, in which ‘Machine 
Gun’”’ Kelly was chased 20,000 miles before he was captured ; 
when you see the trail of Frank Nash whose activities, with 
those of his associates, meant a trail of destruction, murder, 
kidnaping, suicide and gangster killings, plus, of course, the 
countless banks which were robbed, you will find a cost 
running well into the millions, if pursuit, incarceration of 
prisoners, capture of hangers-on and other items are to be 
considered. I could go on endlessly with examples of this 
type. It is only necessary, I believe, to you as intelligent 
citizens, to understand that it would be mere repetition. 

This all sums up into one conclusion. This is your 
expense. This is the bill you must pay. The fate of robbery, 
kidnaping or murder can come to any of you. Thus, there 
is no way of estimating the cost either in money or in sorrow. 
There is no means of determining or estimating the loss of 
happiness. There is no way of learning the mental agony 
of those who must protect themselves against the activities 
of gangs; against the shadow of the kidnapers which con- 
stantly creeps across the household of thousands upon thou- 
sands of American citizens. All these are items of expense 
which must be paid out of the hearts, the pocketbooks, and 
the minds of the good American people. 

There is something more which is even more deadly, 
even more insidious, even more viciously criminal than the 
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activities of such persons as I have mentioned. It is the 
power, the influence and the constant interference with the 
course of justice pursued by those persons who make crime 
possible ; the criminally-minded attorney and the criminally- 
minded politician. 

We have allowed to be built up in this country a 
system which runs from the cheap office-holding panderer 
and the vote-getting activities of a local wardheeler in a 
small country town to the controlling influence of vast cities 
where that power is a greater one, in many instances, than 
the power of the courts in which we impose our trust and 
faith. It is greater than that of many police forces. It is 
more powerful than prosecuting attorneys. It is a dishonest 
power which unless checked threatens to become greater than 
the honesty of our American citizenry. This is the influence 
which politics plays in the hampering, the hamstringing and 
the garroting of the honest officer who would reach out and 
drag the criminal from his lair. 

You may say that these are general terms. That is 
true. They are general terms because this activity is a 
general activity. It is something which permeates the fabric 
of our daily life. A person who has no pull, no drag, no 
“in” as they call it, who is not wired in to the places of 
power, must stand craven and trembling and take his punish- 
ment. But the stronger and more influential a man is 
through his political affiliations, the greater crimes he can 
commit and laugh at the law. It is interesting to watch 
the progress of the politically-protected criminal. I have in 
mind case after case where young men have started in reform- 
atories and been released from them, gone to sentences in other 
reformatories or penitentiaries and then suddenly become, 
on their release, persons of influence in their communities. 
They control districts. They deliver votes and after this 
is done, you see a sudden change in the treatment accorded 
them by law-enforcement agencies. You find arrest after 
arrest by honest police officers and you find acquittal after 
acquittal where cases have been dismissed or nolle prossed 
or the indictment quashed. Who does this? The police who 
arrest this man? ‘The officers who have risked their lives 
to take into custody some vicious criminal, who perhaps is 
carrying a gun and has a permit to do so, given him through 
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political affiliations? Or is it some power which is greater 
than that of other law-enforcement agencies? I give you 
this to think over and, I hope, to act upon. 

It is a habit of politicians to start the insinuation that 
because a city or a community has an excess of criminality, 
there must be something wrong with the police. This is 
a red herring drawn across the trail to lead good citizens 
astray. ‘The hardest job that a law-enforcement officer faces 
is not that of chasing the criminal, but of keeping his job 
in the face of a tremendous political barrage of influence 
and propaganda. If some slight thing goes wrong in a 
police department, there is always someone, and often with 
an ulterior motive, to demand an investigation, thus throwing 
the police department into a perfect turmoil of explanations 
in an effort to survive. 

After all, law-enforcement officers are human beings. 
‘They have their homes. They have loved ones. They have 
their debts. “They have the burdens and the tribulations 
which beset any of us in the usual course of life. Therefore, 
like the human being, they must think of their job; they 
must fight and defend it and when a law-enforcement officer 
must spend the greater part of his time defending himself 
from ulterior influences instead of chasing criminals, then 
a situation is created which is dangerous to our country’s 
peace, its security, and happiness. 

It has been my good fortune to be placed in a position 
where the entanglements of politics are barred from the 
pursuit of the criminal. When in 1924, the Division of 
Investigation was formed under Justice Harlan F. Stone, 
then the Attorney General of the United States, one of the 
pillars supporting its structure was that there should be no 
interference from any and all political forces. This has 
been adhered to strictly, and under the Honorable Homer 
Cummings, present Attorney General of the United States, 
leader in the present determined drive against American 
crime, the policy of “hands off” has been pursued to the 
highest possible point. 

It is the belief of the Department of Justice that there 
should be some organization to point a way out of the 
morass of crime which has in the past bogged down our 
country, menacing its safety and security and impeding its 
material progress. ‘This job has been given to the Division 
of Investigation headed by myself under the direction of the 
Attorney General and through his fearless attitude in the 
promulgation of new laws, a relentless, sustained and de- 
termined movement has been begun. The word “campaign” 
to describe this movement is an inadequate one, because it 
indicates a duration of time. There shall be no end to this 
crusade until the criminal element, as concerns Federal 
crimes, has been made to know the power, the majesty and 
the never-ending vigilance of the Government’s ability to 
outlaw and punish offenses against its Statutes. 

May I direct your attention to the results of such cases 
as the Urschel kidnaping, in which 16 persons already have 
heen sentenced to prison and fully half-a-score more await 
trial. Let us take the Dillinger case. This man was the 
flag-bearer for the underworld. He had protection in more 
ways than one. He had friends, criminals though they were, 
and he possessed stolen machine guns sold to him by persons 
who had bought them under the guise of legitimate purchases. 
John Dillinger is dead, sent to his grave by the bullets of 


the Division of Investigation. His chief lieutenants are 
dead. There is not today one living major member of the 
Dillinger gang. More than 40 persons who harbored and 
aided and abetted him have been sentenced to the penitentiary 
or are awaiting trial. Special Agents of the Division of 
Investigation are on the trail of others and they will get 
them. 

There is one more instance which I must mention in 
connection with this most reprehensible crew, it is of a man 
whose name, I hope, forever will stand disgraced—the 
cowardly slayer of Special Agent W. Carter Baum. And 
in contrast to this craven spirit of murder, I desire also to 
salute in reverent memory two sterling officers who gave 
their lives that American homes and American possessions 
might be made and kept safe. I am proud to say that in 
the face of death with a cowardly killer spattering forth 
missiles from his machine gun, they did not falter but fired 
straight and got their man. “Baby Face” Nelson is dead. 
May the memory of him be a short one except as it remains 
us of the heroism of Inspector Samuel P. Cowley and Special 
Agent Herman E. Hollis, representatives of the Division of 
Investigation, whose sacrifice will be honored in the records 
of the Department of Justice. 

Again, in the examples of fearless pursuit, may I cite 
the case of Clyde Barrow and his murderous woman, Bonnie 
Parker. After a trail of death and robbery extending 
through many States, they finally were killed in the State 
of Louisiana some eight months ago. They deserved to be 
killed. Only a week ago, after the same painstaking inquiry 
by which the Division of Investigation wins 93.81% of all 
cases it takes to court, 23 persons were indicted in Texas 
for their share in the harboring and aiding of these outlaws. 
I hope it is not repetitious to say that the shrewdest, most 
desperate gang of outlaws within recent years, the Barker- 
Karpis kidnaping gang, has lost three of its members through 
death at the hands of Special Agents of the Division of 
Investigation. 

The Barker-Karpis gang did not operate solely through 
its own efforts. It was necessary for them to have aid in a 
dozen different forms. The Division of Investigation is 
striking at that aid through 22 indictments returned by a 
Federal Grand Jury at St. Paul and I can promise more. 
All of this has been brought about through the capability 
of new laws sponsored by Attorney General Cummings and 
enacted by the Seventy-Third Congress. At last the Di- 
vision of Investigation has the legal backing with which to 
proceed. It may amaze you to know that until about a year 
ago, it was not a Federal offense to kill or assault a Division 
of Investigation officer. Nor was it even a Federal offense 
to rob a depository of United States funds as long as it was 
done with a machine gun or other deadly weapon; if a man 
merely embezzled, he could be sent to a Federal penitentiary 
but if he endangered the lives of bank officers and bank 
customers and took his money by force, only State officers 
could pursue him. ‘Those in fear of kidnaping were not 
sufficiently protected. Special Agents did not have the power 
of arrest within the full meaning of the law. They did 
not even have the right to carry arms with which to protect 
themselves. 

All that has now been changed. The Division of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice within eight months 
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of the date of the time of the passage of these laws became 
a militant law-enforcement agency. Every Special Agent 
is a crack shot with rifle, machine gun, pistol, shotgun and 
tear gas weapon. But because he knows to use all these 
implements of legitimate warfare is no reason to believe that 
the Division of Investigation is an organization of killers 
running wild and shooting at random. In all instances, we 
make every effort to bring about a peaceable arrest. As an 
example of that, residents of New York need only recall 
the arrest of one of the most desperate gangs known within 
recent years, the notorious Tri-State gang which included 
two men who had escaped from the death cell while awaiting 
execution, who were captured recently in New York City 
without the firing of a shot. However, I take this occasion to 
serve notice upon the criminal underworld that any resistance 
of arrest with recourse to firearms will be met with the high 
courage and coolness of intelligent officers who can face 
death—and shoot straight. 

May I say a word about these Special Agents. More 
than 83% of them are college graduates or certified public 
accountants. ‘They have been trained diligently over a long 
course in all forms of scientific deduction, detection, and 
apprehension. ‘They are masters of interrogation. ‘They 
are experts in persistence and they are specialists in the belief 
that once upon the trail of an offender against Federal Laws, 
they must never cease until their man is captured and proven 
innocent or guilty. In this connection, it would perhaps 
be desirable for me to compare the Division of Investigation 
with the far-famed Scotland Yard of London. Such remarks 
as I may make must not be taken as derogatory to this fine 
old police organization. We have heard many times that 
a much desired object would be to transfer Scotland Yard 
to the United States. With all necessary obeisance to that 
great organization, I must say that we have something better 
than Scotland Yard in our own Division of Investigation. 
Our men are more highly educated. They are more highly 
trained. They are experts in trailing men and women of 
criminality from one end of the possessions of the United 
States to the other. Scotland Yard, when all is said and 
done, is merely the municipal police force of the City of 
London with an area of 700 square miles. It has 19,769 
officers. The Division of Investigation has a maximum of 
598 field officers, less than one-thirtieth the force of Scot- 
land Yard. Within the last year, more desperate criminals 
have been caught, convicted, or killed while resisting arrest 
than in an entire decade of Scotland Yard’s history and this 
over a combined area of more than three million square 
miles. 

It is true that Scotland Yard gave to law-enforcement 
agencies the Henry System by which fingerprinting became 
a tremendous force in the apprehension of criminals. Today, 
Scotland Yard has 500,000 fingerprints in its criminal files. 
The Division of Investigation has 4,800,0U0 sets of finger- 
prints in its files while every day there rolls in an additional 
2,800, meaning that at least six times every minute during 
the working hours, the fingerprint card of some arrested 
man goes into the permanent files from which it never can 
escape. This is the biggest repository of criminal information 
in the world. Through its facilities of more than 7,300 
contributing agencies, it acts as a constant protector of the 
American people. Day by day, the old alibi of mistaken 


identity is ending. It no longer assists the criminal to say 
that his name is John Jones while the wanted man is known 
as Henry Smith because when the ten prints of his fingers 
go into the Identification Unit of the Division of Investi- 
gation, the infallible record is there in the marks of his 
digits which say that this is the wanted man and there is 
no possible manner in which the identity can be denied. 
Upon many of these cards as they rest in the fingerprint 
files are pink slips with heavy black print which denotes that 
these men are wanted at some part of the country for any- 
thing from mere thievery to murder. ‘Thirteen times or 
more every day, 365 times a month and for the last fiscal 
year, 4,356 times, these cards were matched with the newly 
arrived prints from some law-enforcement agency perhaps 
three thousand miles from the place of the crime, thus 
enabling fugitives to be apprehended and punished when 
otherwise they might have escaped. 

However, the item which I am sure will interest all 
of you is the power which the science of fingerprinting pos- 
sesses in civil life and about which, in particular, I have 
been asked to speak this afternoon. ‘The entire purpose of 
fingerprinting is the protection of the honest citizen. It will 
be recalled that several years ago, there were numerous mail 
robberies occurring in the Post Office at New York. During 
the investigation which followed, 460 persons in the Registry 
Division were fingerprinted in an effort to afford leads help- 
ful in the solution of the robberies. Of the persons finger- 
printed, 49, or more than ten per cent, were found to have 
previous criminal records. Of these forty-nine, seven ad- 
mitted that they had obtained their positions in order to rob 
the mails. 

There is no reason, to my mind, why every person who 
is an applicant for a position of public trust, should not be 
willing to be fingerprinted. There are today vast numbers 
of public workers, in cities, states and counties, about whom 
little is known. It should be compulsory that their finger- 
prints be taken before they be employed as servants of the 
people. To such a course, there no doubt, would be many 
objections. That is all the more reason it should be done. 
One crook can raise more noise against progress than a 
hundred honest men can make for it. Let me cite some 
figures. 

About six years ago, the United States Civil Service 
Commission began routing its fingerprints through the Identi- 
fication Unit. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
one person in every thirteen was found to have a criminal 
record. ‘The next year, one in fourteen was discovered to 
be a criminal, and these, as well as those of the previous 
years had run the entire range of crime from disorderly 
conduct to bigamy, counterfeiting, arson, burglary and 
murder. 

After the publicity given to these searches, the word 
passed to some extent through the underworld that it was 
unsafe for persons with criminal records to take a Civil Ser- 
vice Examination. Thereupon, the ratio dropped to one out 
of every twenty-two. It now has fallen to the extent where 
only one person out of every forty-two who applies for a 
Civil Service job has a criminal record. The same rooting 
out of criminal elements in public office could be promised 
for the various states if fingerprints of applicants could be 
routed through this Unit. 
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The lawless element seems especially desirous of getting 
into positions of trust. In July, 1929, the fingerprints of 
81 applicants for positions in the Los Angeles, California, 
Police Department were searched and seven were revealed 
as having previous records, including one manslaughter case, 
one hold-up and one grand theft. 

Less than three years ago, the Police Department at 
Mount Vernon, New York, referred the fingerprint cards 
of 299 applicants to the Division. Seven of these were found 
to have criminal records. During December of 1933, 280 
prints were received in the Identification Unit from the 
police department of Miami Beach, Florida, in the cases of 
persons who had applied for positions at the various resort 
hotels and establishments. Eighteen of these individuals had 
previous records; they included the passing of bad checks, 
contributing to the delinquency of a minor, breaking and 
entering and assault to kill. 

Thus the work goes on endlessly, protecting a winter 
resort from persons of bad reputation, keeping a police force 
clean, establishing the past of a criminal who seeks to plead 
a previously unsullied record—these fingerprints are silent 
policemen, on guard twenty-four hours of the day. What 
they do to strike fear into the heart of a criminal, they also 
can do to give peace of mind to the honest citizen. 

A fingerprint is nothing more or less than a signature 
which cannot be forged. When the stigma which criminal 
work has attached to the science has been removed, its poten- 
tial uses in commercial, civil and private life are enormous. 
If every important document bore the fingerprint of its 
signer, there would be no long, expensive civil suits with 
forgery as the basis; the fingerprint would be there as an 
unchangeable seal to mark the authenticity of the document. 
It can be used in all matters which may be contested, and 
it should be used. It is my personal opinion that the time 
will come when every honest man will be glad to have his 
fingerprints on file in the non-criminal or citizens section of 
the Identification Unit in Washington. 

This civil section is becoming a matter of importance. 
Only a week ago, a request was received from a large corpo- 
ration dealing in explosives, asking for fourteen hundred 
fingerprint cards, so that the prints of every employee might 
be placed on file in case of some catastrophe in which identi- 
fication might be difficult. The fingerprints of hundreds of 
school children are being placed in this civil identification 
file for their protection. At intervals we read of train 
wrecks, casualties at sea, and other disasters where the list 
of known dead is followed by an even longer enumeration 
of the unidentified. Again, were the fingerprints of these 
persons on file, there would not be the long, horrible days 
of waiting on the part of relatives while the body of their 
loved one lay on a morgue slab, unidentified. In hundreds 
of murder cases every year, it is necessary to use fallible 
means of identification because the one infallible one has not 
been provided. 

The threat of kidnaping hangs over many families. The 
fingerprints of those who fear abduction should be on file 
in Washington. Wherever persons fear accident or death, 
or. even illness which may strike away from home, their 
guardians should rest in the Identification Unit in Washing- 
ton, the fingerprints which can almost immediately establish 
identification. Persons of prominence suffer constantly 





through the activities of impersonators who often run up 
bills, pass bad checks, and create difficulties. It is some- 
times difficult for the real person to establish his true identity 
against that of the impersonator. But it could be done easily 
if fingerprints were on file. Thus, the possibilities for use 
in civil, business, and private life extend endlessly. And 
there is even a more important angle—that of safety after 
death. 

To illustrate, I first must cite a criminal case. Eleven 
years ago, August 21, 1934, to be exact, a murder was com- 
mitted in Roanoke, Virginia. An individual known as 
Andrew Hansbrough was reported to be wanted for this 
crime and a copy of the wanted circular, containing finger- 
prints, went forward to the Identification Unit, to be filed 
for later reference. There it remained for nine years. 

On December 7, 1933, the police department at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, was called to investigate a murder. A dead 
man had been found in an abandoned house in the southern 
part of Boone County, Missouri. There was no evidence 
pointing to the slayer, nor was there anything by which the 
police could gain a clue as to the identity of the murdered 
man. 

Some time passed between the time of the murder and 
that of finding of the slain man. By the time the police 
reached this out-of-the-way abandoned shack, nearly six days 
had elapsed since the killing. Yet the lines and ridges and 


other marks which form the fingerprints of a human being 


are so tenacious that even at this late date it was possible 
to gain a set of impressions. These were taken and for- 
warded to the Division of Investigation. With their arrival, 
the nine year old search for Hansbrough, wanted for the 
Roanoke murder, was ended. ‘These fingerprints of a dead 
man, forwarded from Columbia, Missouri, correspond 
exactly. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that Hansbrough had 
relatives and persons who cared sufficient about him to send 
for his body and to see that he received burial. Even if this 
were not the fact in this particular case, the opportunity 
was provided, the man’s identity was learned, the mystery 
of his disappearance cleared up and a manner provided in 
which relatives or other interested persons could procure 
his body, knowing it to be the one they sought. 

Now, let us change this into a hypothetical case, and 
one which, in some form or another, happens all too often. 
We will suppose, for instance, that Hansbrough, instead 
of being a murderer was a highly beloved man. We will 
say that he had been a professor, kindly, thoughtful; a person 
who had guided countless young men and women from 
adolescence into manhood and womanhood. ‘Thousands of 
persons in all parts of the country loved him—any of them 
would have been willing and eager to come to his aid in 
time of trouble. 

We will say that excessive study and mental effort had 
caused an attack of amnesia and the kindly old man had 
wandered away, to be lost to his searchers. Years passed. 
The thousands of dollars which had been spent upon the 
search for him had been in vain. At last, ill, weakened, still 
stricken with the malady which had destroyed his memory, 
he was found and taken to some public institution. The 
officials there strove to learn his identity and failed. In a 
final effort before he died, they took his fingerprints and 
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forwarded them to Washington. Back came the answer: 


“NO RECORD.” 

The criminal, because he was a criminal, had a record 
of identity on file in Washington. But the kindly professor 
had none; penniless, he was buried in the Potter’s Field— 
because he was an honest man. 

If that sort of thing means anything to you, it is only 
necessary to write the Division of Investigation, and a spe- 
cially prepared, non-criminal, fingerprint card, plus necessary 
instructions, will be forwarded. The same facilities are 
available for all the angles of fingerprinting which I have 
outlined, whether for cities and states for the protection of 
their personnel, or for the private citizen wishing to guard 
himself against accident, abduction or amnesia. 

This is a service of the people and for the people. It is 
compulsory in only one aspect; the criminal must give his 
fingerprints; the honest citizen has the right to choose. 
There is no connection between the two—the Department 
of Justice holds fine distinctions between the honest persons 
it wants to protect and the dishonest®ones it seeks to run 
down and properly punish. 

So now we come to a summation of the citizen’s place 
in this determination to end the defiance of the criminal 
world. I have said before that the Department of Justice 
feels its duty to be that of pointing the way. Once this way 
has been pointed, the only method by which crime can be 
eradicated is by the absolute cooperation of every law- 
enforcement officer plus the power of every good citizen in 
America. Law-enforcement can only be as good in a com- 
munity as the desire of that community’s population demands 
that it be good. It is a matter which demands constant 
vigilance. It demands that the police be freed from the 
political fetters which hamper them. 

It demands that when enforcement becomes lax, com- 
mittees of forward-looking citizens be formed at once to 
learn why this laxity has been allowed to develop. It is 
foolish to say that a police department is failing to do its 
work—a law-enforcement agency only fails when there is 
some excellent reason for it. It stands to reason that men 
who must risk their lives to apprehend dangerous murderous 
criminals are not going to fail when that failure means 
danger to themselves. ‘Therefore, it is a citizen’s duty to 
look behind these matters. It is the citizen’s duty to see 
that criminal attorneys or “lawyers criminal,” as the At- 
torney General calls them, are forced out of their alliances 
with the underworld and are properly punished. It is the 






citizen’s duty to see to it that the prisoner is not coddled 
nor allowed to be free through easy and sometimes, I regret 
to say, financially reachable persons with powers of clemency. 

Parole today is becoming one of the major menaces of 
America. Through its misapplication, convicts are being 
freed with little or no supervision and often with no sound 
reason for release. The records of certain States in this 
matter are a disgrace to America. To my mind, there can 
only be one reason why thousands upon thousands of men 
who have repeatedly committed crimes are set free to commit 
other and often more dangerous offenses against the law. 
This is the failure of public officials to faithfully carry out 
their public trust, placing paramount the welfare and inter- 
ests of society. 

It is your duty to see that something is done about this. 
It is your duty also to see that laws, apparently innocent 
upon the surface, are not passed which give the criminal 
an advantage over the honest citizen in the trial of his case. 
Certainly, there should be justice and unfailing justice for 
anyone who is brought face to face with a criminal charge. 
But, certainly, also, the prosecution of an offender should 
not be reduced to an absurd travesty in which justice does 
not depend upon the facts of the case but upon the antics, 
the tricks, the unscrupulous methods of crooked attorneys, 
and the loop holes provided by loosely framed laws which 
permit the criminal element to laugh at our Statutes. 

A great part of the tremendous problem which exists 
today is due to the fact that otherwise upright persons con- 
doned certain acts during recent years and allowed a condi- 
tion of laxity to spread until it has infiltrated every portion 
of our commonwealth. So I say to you now that the Divi- 
sion of Investigation hopes that it can point the way by 
the giving of its scientific training, of its tremendous crime 
laboratory, of its great fingerprint system built up through 
years of arduous effort and plus all of this, the courage and 
nobility of highly educated hard-working men whose offer- 
ing in this cause includes even that of their lives. The De- 
partment of Justice hopes to enlist the interest and the active 
support of the American people in their respective communi- 
ties in a sustained national movement to deal with the 
criminal menace. But a beacon light cannot shine in a fog. 
May you as persons of standing, of reputation, of high- 
minded citizenship assist us to clear this murky atmosphere 
and bring to the American people the peace, the freedom and 
security to which they are so justly entitled. 


The College Woman, 1935 


By the Hon. MARK EISNER, Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York 
Delivered at the Hunter College Commencement Exercises, January 30, 1935 


NCE again I stand before a graduating class of the 
largest women’s college in the world to offer my 
official and personal word of encouragement to you 

upon your exit from the warm protecting walls of Hunter 
College. 


Last year at the commencement exercises I addressed 


myself to the general subject of the state of our country. 
I am sure that what I said did not influence Congress or 
other men of affairs a great deal. I do not even know 
whether I seriously influenced those who were then within 
the range of my voice to legislate their persons into a more 
complete and happier life of service to the community, to 
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themselves and those immediately about them, although that 
is what | had set as my goal. So to you, the class of Janu- 
ary, 1935, I will speak in a different vein, especially since in 
this world of rapid changes, conditions and hence our view- 
points and problems present us with a different contour from 
day to day. 

Now I know that everyone in this room will agree 
with me that those young women who are graduating in this 
‘class must not be condemned to exist in the dark narrowness 
of a woman’s life in the Middle Ages, when “Kirche, Kiiche 
und Kinder” was the sole order of living for all but a very 
few women. Joan of Arc and Isabella of Spain stand out 
vividly becausé the background of suppressed womanhood is 
unrelieved in its darkness. 

1 know that this graduating class of women will not 
be herded by any oppressive government or dictatorship into 
the kitchen, the church and child bearing, despite the vigor- 
ous physical philosophy of those who would trample under 
foot liberalism and enlightenment, and despite the prophets 
of such doctrines whose presence is manifest and whose 
utterances are being heard in our own free America today. 
‘There awaits each one of you here so long as we live under 
a democracy a much fuller career which of course should 
include the three activities which | have referred to and 
which are of great importance in rounding out a woman’s 
life. 

Now whether you are an economic determinist or not 
you will be confronted with a series of economic facts the 
moment you cross the threshold of this college and seek your 
place in the outside world, and these facts will in great 
measure determine your career. “They cannot be ignored 
and they will not be downed. In a labor market that is 
flooded with a surplus much greater than we have ever 
experienced in our history, you start off handicapped, and 
to overcome this disadvantage you will have to summon to 
your aid all the energy, intelligence and stamina of which 
you are possessed or which you will be able to muster in 
the face of this first emergency of your adult career. The 
search for a job, even assuming that you have permitted 
yourself to be guided by your faculty advisors, will cause 
you to sense the grossness, the coldness and the indifference 
of a cruel world. You will be disheartened and discouraged 
and in your innocence you may reach out for radical 
panaceas. Your vision will be obstructed, your view dis- 
torted by the immediacy of your needs. Your twistings and 
turnings, your manoeuverings for a place in the economy of 
our society where you may anchor your lives, will enervate 
and exhaust you, unless you are prepared to withstand the 
strain—unless you are fortified by what you have been 
taught in these great halls of learning. 

By way of helping you to fathom the depth of the 
problem with which you are now confronted (because 
realization and understanding are essential aids in the solu- 
tion of any difficulty), I direct your attention to some inter- 
esting figures relating to college women. In the school year 
1891-1892 there were 23,385 women in all the colleges 
and universities and professional schools in America. Forty 
years later in the school year 1931-1932 the number of 
women attending colleges, universities and professional 
schools had risen to 372,919; a number which is sixteen 
times larger than the attendance for the year 1891-1892. In 
the same forty years the male registrants had increased 





by only 12 times. These figures should indicate clearly that 
the woman college graduate is no longer the rarity which 
she was two generations back, and that the competition for 
place is more keen, and requires additional qualifications 
from the competitors, but of this more later. | was further 
surprised when on examining a breakdown of the figures I 
have just quoted, I learned that in the school year 1931- 
1932 only 84,407 women were registered in the professional 
schools of our country—something under 23% of the total 
number attending colleges, universities and professional 
schools—whereas nearly 43% of the men who attended col- 
leges and universities and professional schools were registered 
in the professional schools. 


This inequality in the figures, in the face of nearly one 
hundred years of agitation for educational equality for 
women is really disheartening. I suppose Frederic Denison 
Maurice, that pioneer in the field of wider educational op- 
portunities for women, who in 1848 founded Queen’s Col- 
lege in England for that purpose, would be seriously disap- 
pointed were he alfve today to note that the American 
woman—with nearly all the professions open to her—is slow 
to take advantage of her chance to better integrate herself 
into the economics of our society, by pursuing studies in the 
professional schools, in proportion to her numbers. 


In the midst of a contracting economy when a surplus 
of human energy and intelligence cannot be fitted into profit- 
able occupations, you can avoid belonging to the surplus class 
if you will fit yourself out with a profession, if you have 
not already done so, which is best suited to your talents, 
and which is the least crowded. 


When I left school, I could afford to be more carefree 
and haphazard in my choice of a profession, I could in that 
time find any number of things to do, where I might earn 
my keep and even more. You, today, must be more careful 
and thorough in your choice of a profession, for the oppor- 
tunities have been reduced and your choice has narrowed. 


I believe that I have already dwelt here with sufficient 
emphasis upon this business of getting a job. Before con- 
cluding I want to speak to you about yet another business— 
a more important business to which you will now turn, as 
adults in a changing society, and that is the business of 
living. 

Some educators have defined the objective of education 
as that of learning how to live. Our educational system 
seems to have fallen far short of this objective. I have 
heard people say that we do not know how to live, because 
the machine has crushed life out of modern man ceaselessly 
speeding him to some unknown doom. Havelock Ellis has 
recently said that our era is characterized “by the cult of 
speed”, and he, at the same time, has warned us against 
abandoning leisure. It is our peril if we seek to destroy 
either speed or leisure according to Mr. Ellis. Therefore 
I say to you—cultivate your leisure for a fuller life—learn 
to live in your hobbies. Learn to avail yourself of those 
instrumentalities which the faculty here, has endeavored to 
place at your disposal. Continue vour studies in the fields 
that afford you the maximum of perso! satisfaction. 

There was a time in our educational and social history 
when girls were sent to a finishing school to teach them the 
manners and modes of the times, to round out their training, 
to fit them for daily life. The finishing school represents 
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a finality thoroughly unsuited to our day. The education 
of any person in our day of movement never ends. It is a 
continuous process. I can think of nothing of greater impor- 
tance to leave in the minds and hearts of graduates than 
to leave with them a thorough understanding that in our 
day, to live is to learn, to continue to learn even though 
the doors of this institution of learning now close behind 
them. 

I would yet leave you with another thought on this 
auspicious occasion of your career. At the close of the Vic- 
torian Era, materialism gripped our society and warped the 
minds and the hearts of a generation. The war was a most 
natural sequel to a generations concentration on materialism. 
Those who were born during and after the war have missed 
some of the spiritual influences which motivated and affected 
human relations in earlier times. These qualities of spirit 
could not for all time be banished from the human soul 
without degrading the human being. It is only today as 
we look about us at the ruins of the 1929 debacle, that we 
can in some measure appraise our mistakes. The most 
grievous error was this concentration on the material to the 
exclusion of the spiritual. When the material things gave 






out, there was no reserve to sustain the individual. I would 
therefore again urge you to fill your lives not alone with 
the job in hand, but I ask you to cultivate other interests 
to concern not only yourself, but others about you as well. 

I am reminded of the story of the child who asked its 
widowed mother for a new and serviceable garment. The 
mother in her poverty could provide him with cast-off and 
tattered garments only. The child grew older, harboring ill 
will to his parent for her failure to supply his heart’s desire. 
One day on returning from school he remarked his disap- 
pointment to his mother. She enfolded him in her arms and 
explained to him that she was unable to get him a new 
garment of cloth because she spent all she had to provide 
him with far more beautiful and better covering for the 
nakedness of his body, by affording him an education. 

If you will it, you can have a fuller, more complete 
life because you have been privileged to study in this institu- 
tion of learning. Your education cannot be counted as lost, 
even if you do not apply the knowledge which you have 
gained here to your daily job of earning a living, for you 
most certainly can apply your education, to know better the 
business of living. 


For the Child Labor Amendment 


By ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYES, Lawyer 
Delivered over Station WEVD on January 25, 1935 


FEW days ago I remarked to a friend of mine that 
A I was debating over the radio on the question of the 

passage of the Child Labor Amendment. Answered 
the friend, “You don’t mean to say that anyone opposes it ?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “my particular opponent is Merwin K. 
Hart, who represents the New York State Economic Coun- 
cil, which I am informed is an organization of employers. 
The National Manufacturers Association has been against 
the bill from the very beginning. That is not surprising; 
the amazing thing, however, is that people of great sym- 
pathy, of broad understanding are likewise opposed to the 
bill.” “That’s horrible,” said my friend, “You don’t mean 
to say that they believe that child labor should be per- 
mitted?” “No,” I answered, “probably some of them do, 
but even they don’t admit it. Occasionally one hears of the 
God-given right of children to work and the ‘corrupting 
morass of idleness.’ At the beginnings of the factory system 
we heard of the God-given right even of babies to work. 
We heard of the God-given right of parents to use their 
children to add to the family income. Yet everyone knows 
that this God-given right is a curse of poverty. It is wrong 
to designate a necessity as a right. Sometimes the right of 
the child to work is a correlative of the right of the adult to 
starve.” “Well,” said my friend, “what do these people 
contend ?” 


I answered that at the hearing in Albany the other day 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment was designated as a 
scheme of Communistic Russia, as an indication of a desire 
to nationalize children. This sounds like the laugh of the 
week—but it is seriously suggested. 


The workings of the human mind are amazing. For a 


hundred years we have been trying to abolish child labor in 
this country. The problem is a national one for, so long as 
we have a system of competition, the meanest employer— 
who hires the cheapest labor, even to the extent of exploiting 
children—has the advantage over the decent man, a situation 
which it was thought the N.R.A. would correct. Thus we 
find that between 1920 and 1930, although the number of 
children under sixteen years of age employed in the textile 
industry in the United States decreased by almost sixty per 
cent, yet the number of children employed in such establish- 
ments in South Carolina and Georgia increased 23 per cent 
and 12 per cent, respectively, during the same period. Each 
state fears to take any step to abolish child labor alone and 
thus to subject its industries to competition with states which 
still permit cheap children to be employed. As recently as 
1933, when unemployment was at its peak, bills to raise to 
sixteen years the age for full-time employment were intro- 
duced in eleven states and rejected in all but two. And yet 
a few months later when sixteen years was established as a 
minimum age for employment on a national basis through 
the industrial codes, this was acclaimed everywhere by in- 
dustry. As President Roosevelt said: 


“One of the accomplishments under the National 
Recovery Act which has given me the greatest gratification 
is the outlawing of child labor. It shows how simple a 
long-desired reform, which no individual or state could 
accomplish alone, may be brought about when people work 
together. It is my desire that the advances attained 
through the National Recovery Act be made permanent. 
In the child labor field the obvious method of maintaining 
the present gains is through ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. I hope this may be achieved.” 
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‘The absurdity of the arguments of people who regard 
all social legislation as communistic and thus seek to damn 
such progressive measures by a label, is indicated by the fact 
that this amendment was drafted, among others, by ex- 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, and George 
Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania; that in the Senate it was 
supported by Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican leader, and 
Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic leader; that among its 
sponsors were the American Federation of Labor, the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, the American Federation 
of Teachers, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, and even the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Never before have such organizations 
been regarded as radical. 

Since few people care to argue that child labor should 
be permitted, the objection is made to a national amendment 
rather than to the purposes which that amendment seeks to 
accomplish. The amendment gives Congress the power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. It is not a statute; it does not con- 
tain the details but merely gives general power to pass legis- 
lation. In this respect it differs from the 18th Amendment, 
the failure of which can be largely attributed to the fact that 
the amendment itself prohibited the manufacture, sale and 
transportation of alcoholic beverages. It did not limit itself 
to giving Congress the power to pass legislation; it contained 
an absolute prohibition. 

This amendment gives Congress the power; the fears 
as to what might result from this amendment are due to the 
assumption that Congress would abuse the power. Likewise 
there must be the assumption that if the power were left 
with the states—where it is now—they would not abuse it. 
Now, Congress may not always be wise any more than state 
legislators are wise, but the very basis of representative gov- 
ernment necessitates taking the chance on legislative bodies 
exercising some intelligent discretion. 

We would have an army of snoopers and investigators, 
sav the opponents. They will exercise supervision and con- 
trol over every family in the United States. Why the 
assumption? As a matter of fact we have had child labor 
laws passed by Congress on two different occasions. Both 
were declared unconstitutional by divided court opinion. 
The first Federal Child Labor law carried an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for enforcement and the staff of the Child 
Labor Division contained fifty-one persons. The second 
Federal Child Labor law involved appropriations running 
from $88,000 to $130,000, and the personnel was about 
the same number as before. The Federal Government in 
each case worked with the State Department of Labor. 

It is significant that according to the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the effect of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in states where the state 
child labor standards were lower than those imposed by the 
federal law, was a prompt restoration of the longer working 
day for children under sixteen and an increase in the number 
of such children. There was likewise an appreciable increase 
in the violation of state laws. 

But the opponents of the law get legalistic. Our great 
manufacturers have all become jurists. This amendment 


gives Congress the power to do all sorts of things, and look 
what might happen if they exercised that power! This sug- 


gestion seems ludricrous in view of the fact that Congress 
today has the power to confiscate our property through tax 
laws, to put us into war, to place us on the firing line, and 
practically to dispose of the lives and liberty of all of us. 
Somehow or other I cannot feel that the power to limit or 
prohibit child labor is as serious as these powers that Con- 
gress already has. If I must perforce leave these other 
powers with Congress, I am not worried about Congress 
having power over child labor. As Senator Walsh once 
pointed out, Congress has power to make treaties. The 
Senate and the President of the United States could cede 
Montana and attach it to the Dominion of Canada, but, as 
he said, “are we going to deny to the Senate and to the 
President of the United States the power to make treaties 
because, forsooth, they may make treaties which would be 
destructive of the integrity of the United States?” 

But, say the opponents, this will indirectly give Con- 
gress the power to control education. It does not say so. 
The powers not expressly delegated to the United States 
remain with the states. It is an absurd use of words to 
suggest that a power to control labor involves the power 
to control education. Words are used in the law with some 
reference to the ends intended to be accomplished. As Judge 
Holmes once said: 

“A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchanged. 
It is the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in 
color and content according to the circumstances and the 
time in which it is used.” 


Everyone knows what is meant by labor. It has to do with 
physical labor in this amendment. The same question arose 
under the Contract Labor laws, but it was there held that 
a minister was not subject to its provisions, or a chemist, 
or other professional men. It might be argued that laws 
against Sunday labor would apply to reading the newspapers, 
to playing golf, to listening to the radio, or even to going 
to church. But nobody would be so foolish as to claim that 
that was intended. 

“But,” say our opponents, “why eighteen years of age? 
Many youths are quite capable of helping support the family 
before that time. This might prevent home chores of boys 
on the farm, or the assistance of the young women in house- 
work.” Again it is overlooked that the amendment merely 
gives power to make laws. It is hardly to be assumed that 
Congress would necessarily make fool laws to prevent the 
kind of work to which nobody objects. As Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, recently stated: 

“Coming from an agricultural astate, I am familiar 
with the attempts of opponents of the amendment to arouse 
employers against it on the ground that farm boys and girls 
would no longer permitted to help with the chores and that 
the parents’ authority over their children would be seri- 
ously impaired. Of course this is nonsense and every fair- 
minded person who knows anything at all about the pro- 
posed amendment knows that it is nonsense.” 


One could continue ad nauseam with these legalistic 
arguments. A contention is made that since the amendment 
was proposed ten years ago and has not yet been ratified, 
that it cannot legally become a part of the Constitution at 
this late date. Argument is made that since some states 
refused to ratify it on one occasion, they no longer may 
ratify it. If the amendment cannot legally be made a part 
of the Constitution at this late date, I am wondering why 
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these eminent lawyers worry about its ratification. 
Substantially the same kind of argument as is made here 
has been. made against every piece of social legislation, 
whether state or national which has tended toward social 
betterment. I have in mind the eight-hour day, workmen’s 
compensation laws, minimum wage laws and legislation of 
like kind. The same kind of people are usually lined up on 
the opposing side. I'll venture the opinion that without 
exception the opponents of this amendment are opposed ta 
Section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


What these people object to is social legislation. They 
object to the endeavor to improve conditions by preventing 
the strong from exploiting the weak. The argument is 
usually based upon the God-given right of people to ruin 
themselves and their children—the freedom to contract to 
become slaves. The arguments are always placed upon dif- 
ferent grounds. Substantially the question is whether we 
want to get rid of child labor in this country. If we do, 
then every reasonable law to that end—whether federal or 
state—should be approved by decent people. 


Rural Electrification 


By HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, 
Representative from Mississippi, Over National Broadcasting Co., February 2, 1935 


Y friends of the radio audience, it is my privilege 

M tonight, through the courtesy of the National 

Broadcasting Co. and associated radio stations, to 

talk to you for a few minutes on one of the most vital ques- 

tions of the day, that of rural electrification—electrifying the 
farm homes of America. 

There can be no permanent prosperity in this country 
so lorg as we have an impoverished agriculture. 

Our young people are not going to remain on the 
farms under present conditions, to perform the drudgery 
and to bear the enormous burdens their fathers have borne, 
if they can help themselves. They feel that they are entitled 
to enjoy some of the comforts and conveniences of life. 

One of the greatest steps ever taken toward the attain- 
ment of that end is the rural electrification program of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, to furnish the people in 
the rural districts an abundant supply of electric energy at 
rates they can afford to pay, and to make it possible, through 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority for them to buy 
the necessary appliances. 

This is the beginning of one of the greatest farm-relief 
movements ever instituted. If properly carried out, it will 
result in the greatest back-to-the-farm movement of all times. 

Give every farmer cheap electricity with which to light 
his home and his barn, pump his water, run his refrigerator, 
radio, and other necessary appliances, and make it possible 
for him to secure these appliances, and you will be giving him 
some real farm relief that will make farm life more pleasant, 
more attractive, more profitable, and more abundant. 

Electricity is one of the greatest gifts of God to man. 

There is enough hydroelectric power in our navigable 
streams and their tributaries to supply all the homes and 
run all the machinery in America. I contend that it is 
public property, national wealth, and should be used for 
the benefit of all the American people. It is the greatest 
natural resource in America, outside of the soil from which 
we live. 

Tupelo, Miss., my home town, was the first city to 
sign a contract to secure electric energy from Muscle Shoals 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority. It was followed 
by the cities of Amory, Corinth, Booneville, Iuka, and other 
municipalities in that State, as well as Athens, Ala., and 
Pulaski, Tenn., and certain rural districts in northeastern 
Mississippi and northern Alabama. Under these contracts 


the electric light and power rates were reduced on an aver- 
age of about 68 percent. 

The T. V. A., by establishing its yardstick and in- 
forming the American people what are reasonable rates for 
electric lights and power, has brought rates down all over 
the country, thereby saving the American people hundreds 
of millions of dollars. And the end is not yet. 

The consumption of electric energy in Tupelo and the 
surrounding territory was more than doubled within a few 
months after this T. V. A. contract went into effect, and 
the sale of electric appliances grew by leaps and bounds. 
Lines are now spreading out into the rural districts, taking 
these benefits to the farmers of that section. It is my hope 
to see it reach every home, not only throughout that dis- 
trict, not only throughout Mississippi, but throughout every 
congressional district in the United States. 

But the ones who are opposing this program say, rather 
contemptuously, that if given cheap electricity the farmers 
will spend their money to buy radios. Well, why shouldn’t 
the farmer have a radio? Why should he and his family 
be denied the comforts and conveniences of modern life? 
The radio furnishes the least expensive, the most wholesome, 
the most enlightening, and most elevating entertainment 
known. 

Our present Communications Commission has seen to 
it that nothing goes over the radio that is profane or inde- 
cent. It is building up the moral structure of our country 
and not tearing it down. I want to see a radio in every 
farm home in America. 

At the time of the passage of the T. V. A. Act, a 
farmer in northeastern Mississippi was paying $4.50 for 25 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a month. It now costs him 75 
cents, under the T. V. A. rates, which are based upon the 
actual cost of production and distribution. 

A farmer in Iowa or Arkansas still pays $4.50 for 25 
kilowatt-hours a month, while one in the State of New York 
pays $6.09—the overcharge going into the coffers of the 
Power Trust. 

For $4.50 a farmer in the area now served by the 
T. V. A. gets 200 kilowatt-hours of electricity a month— 
enough to light his home, pump his water, run his refrig- 
erator, radio, electric iron, electric churn or cream separator, 
washing machine, and electric range with which to cook his 
meals. 
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In Iowa it would cost him $14.50 instead of $4.50. 

In Kentucky it would cost him $10, in Virginia $12.50, 
and $11.90 in Arkansas. 

I have before me at this moment duplicate light and 
power bills of a few farmers in the Tupelo territory who 
are now receiving their electric energy at T. V. A. rates. 

Here is one who is a progressive dairy farmer, whom 
{ know quite well. In September 1933 he used 343 kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy, for which he paid $20.14. 
In September 1934, under the T. V. A. rates, he used 487 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of 144 kilowatt-hours, for which 
he paid $6.85 instead of $20.14. He increased his consump- 
tion 42 percent and reduced his bill 66 percent. This 487 
kilowatt-hours furnished him electricity to light his home, 
his barn, garage, and other outhouses, and also to operate 
his water pump to supply water for his home, his barn and 
his large dairy herd; to run his refrigerator, electric irons, 
fans, vacuum cleaner, and electric range as well as many 
other small appliances. 

But suppose that farmer had used 1,000 kilowatt-hours 
a month, as many are doing where they run feed grinders, 
milking machines, etc. That 1,000 kilowatt-hours would 
have cost him $8.90 under the T. V. A. rates. 

In lowa it would cost him $46.50, in Kentucky $34, 
in Maine $41, in Illinois $30.70, in New York $19.80, 
in Pennsylvania $28, in Virginia $45.50, and $35.90 in 
Arkansas. Similar rates prevail in all other States where 
the Power Trust is in full control. 

1 notice from the papers that the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., which is owned and controlled by the Electric 
Bond-& Share, a holding company, is proposing to furnish 
electric energy to the farmers of Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
western Mississippi in exchange for farm products. That 
is their idea of farm relief. If they charge the same rates 
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they are now charging, they will soon relieve those farmers 
of both their farms and their livestock. 

It may be educational, however, for the power trust 
can at least teach those farmers how to water the stock and 
shear the sheep. - 

But the power interests, through their press agents, tell 
you that the T. V. A. rates are too low, and that this power 
is being sold at a loss. That is not true. Every element of 
expense was considered in fixing these rates and, instead of 
being sold at a loss, it is being sold at a profit. 

But they say that the T. V. A. does not take into 
account all the items of expense which the power interests 
have to meet. That is true; they don’t have to take them 
all into consideration, for they don’t have to pay them all. 

For instance, here are a few of the items of expense 
the power interests have to meet that the T. V. A. does 
not incur: 

1. Dividends on watered stocks. 

2. Exorbitant tributes to holding companies. 

3. Money to buy up newspapers and magazines for 
propaganda purposes. 

4. High-priced lawyers, employed for their political in- 
fluences—usually relatives or law partners of high public 
officials, and sometimes the officials themselves. 

5. Money spent to influence elections, contributions to 
campaign funds of their “favorite” candidates for public 
office. 

6. Unreasonably high salaries and bonuses paid to 
power company or holding-company officials. 

7. Money uselessly spent by the power trust in trying 
to defeat President Roosevelt, both in 1932 and in 1936— 
to say nothing of the expense of their campaign of propa- 
ganda against Secretary Ickes of the Interior, who is in 
charge of the construction of Boulder Dam, which is to be 
the greatest public power project on earth. 


The T. V. A. does not have to meet these expenses. 
Therefore it can supply power at something like what it 
costs to produce and transmit it. 

But they tell you people that you are beyond the 
reach of such development. That is not true; in a recent 
report of an investigation made by the Power Authority of 
the State of New York it was stated that hydroelectric 
power can be generated and transmitted 300 miles for less 
than 3% mills per kilowatt-hour. There is not a farm 
in the entire United States that is not within less than 300 
miles of one of these potential projects, on such rivers as 
the Tennessee, the Colorado, Columbia, Missouri, St. 
Lawrence, or some other similar stream. Therefore it is 
possible to provide this cheap electric energy to every farmer 
in America. 

Nothing could do this country more good. It would 
enrich every farm home, restore the values of farm lands, 
stimulate the farmer’s interest, and inspire him with renewed 
hope. It would start an era of rural home building such 
as this country has never seen and would lay the foundation 
of a new civilization, greater perhaps than any mankind 
has yet known. It would place our country in her rightful 
position of leadership in the great onward march of modern 
progress—as Henry Grady once said, blazing out the path 
and making light the way “up which all the nations of the 
earth must come in God’s appointed time.” 
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Problems Facing Medicine 


By Dr. EUGENE H. POOL, President of the New York Academy of Medicine 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Academy, January 3, 1935 


organized an association called The New York 


| NOUR score and eight years ago our medical forbears 
Academy of Medicine, dedicated to: 


The cultivation of the Science of Medicine. 

The advancement of the character and honor of the 
Profession. 

The elevation of the standard of Medical Education. 

The promotion of the Public Health. 


Is it not appropriate that we now take stock and give 
an account of our stewardship? 

One is immediately convinced of our material develop- 
ment by a review of the illustrations in the Portrait Case of 
the Library. There we see in turn the little hall in Wooster 
Street in which the earliest meetings were held; the “new 
Library Hall” on 31st Street, first used in 1875, and vacated 
14 years later for the large building on 43rd Street, and 
finally the superb structure which we now occupy. This 
houses a medical library surpassed in this Country only by 
that of the Surgeon General, enriched by a large collection 
of early medical books including incunabula which afford 
unrivalled opportunity for the medical historian and scholar. 
What a congenial, uplifting and stimulating atmosphere the 
Library affords in its commoditious reading rooms, and re- 
search units; offered to the Community, lay and professional, 
members and non-members, New Yorkers and visitors. For, 
let it be known that the Library is available to all. The 
Academy also provides lecture halls, section rooms, exhibition 
space and offices for many of the accredited medical activities 
and societies of the Community. A large part of the intel- 
lectual scientific medical life of the City takes place within its 
walls. 

I will not detail the conspicuous accomplishments of the 
numerous standing and special Committees, such as Educa- 
tion, Graduate Fortnight, and Committee on Public Health 
Relations, since these have been referred to by the previous 
speaker. They represent an enormous amount of highly 
intelligent and constructive effort, and are the direct result 
of the plans of our founders whose wisdom and foresight is 
evidenced in their Constitution and By-Laws and by the 
Code of Medical Ethics adopted in October, 1847. 

Let me quote: On Physicians “devolves, in a peculiar 
manner, the task of noting all the circumstances affecting 
the public health, and of displaying skill and ingenuity in 
devising the best means for its protection,” and “by the 
judicious application of Public Hygiene, to prevent disease 
and to prolong life.” Effective efforts in this direction have 
been continuous since the early sixties when the Academy 
stimulated the adoption of a State law to provide a better 
milk supply and did much to improve the sanitary conditions 
of the Army during the Civil War. Its activities in recent 
years are familiar to you and need not be reviewed. 

In the Act of Incorporation, June 23, 1851, we find the 
significant clause that “said Corporation shall have power 
to make and adopt rules and regulations for the admission, 
suspension and expulsion of its members.” The character of 


our membership is thus safeguarded. The provision affords 
a disciplinary measure which has been judicially but uncom- 
promisingly used. Fortunately, the necessity for its appli- 
cation is unusual. 

Through the Medical Information Bureau, the public 
are properly informed on medical progress without impairing 
the dignity of the profession by any semblance of advertising. 

The Academy has taken a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of preventive medicine which implies curtailment of 
disease, limitation of disease complications and prolonga- 
tion of life with some control of the accompanying disabilities 
of old age which too often render longevity undesirable. Its 
publication, the Health Examiner, is devoted exclusively to 
this important problem. 

From this brief summary it becomes evident that the 
Academy has been directed and is functioning in conformity 
with the plans of its founders. 

Probably the greatest misfortune the Academy has ex- ' 
perienced in its whole history occurred during the past year 
in the death of Dr. Linsly R. Williams. He was largely 
responsible for the remarkable developments in the Academy 
during the last decade. But more important, his wisdom and 
administrative ability coupled with unusual kindliness and 
tact made his influence nation wide. To the public and to 
the profession his loss is a supreme tragedy. As the result 
of years of thought, he had formulated ideas and plans for 
the future of the Academy. No man could penetrate the 
depths of his mind and assimilate these ideas, consequently 
much of value has passed with him. It is, therefore, incum- 
bent on the new administration to build afresh. It is neces- 
sary for us to consider and develop plans and policies for our 
immediate future. 

What is our position? 

The world, the nation, the profession are in a period 
of reorganization and revolutionary change in which the 
Academy must take part. Individualism and capitalism are 
weakening, communism and socialism threaten. A new deal 
faces medicine which like our National New Deal must be 
experimental. The depression has resulted in increased 
poverty and unemployment. The indigent must be fed, 
clothed and sheltered, but, what is of prime importance to 
us, they must be cared for when sick. 


But the profession itself has suffered in proportion. A 
much larger part of the population has been removed from 
the class of paying cases. In the readjustment the doctor 
also must be protected by adequate remuneration for medical 
service. 


This, then is a time when the profession must present 
a united front. As stated in our original code: “By union 
alone can medical men hope to sustain dignity and extend 
the usefulness of their profession.” And further, they must 
“firmly yet mildly insist on their rights; and this not with 
a glimmering perception and faint avowal, but rather with 
a full understanding and firm conviction.” 

While the Academy is not a part of organized medicine, 
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it certainly does not represent disorganized medicine. By 
virtue of its position the Academy should be a stabilizer of 
the medical ranks. For that reason we should cooperate 
with such organizations as have the best interests of medicine 
at heart. 

And so we come to some of the problems that at the 
moment face the depression, such as proper laws for Work- 
men’s Compensation, medical education and provisions for 
the hospitalization and care of the sick. 

One can call attention to such features in our structure 
which are weak and should be corrected, but no one man 
can present the proper solutions. 

The question is often raised as to whether it is the func- 
tion of the Academy to take an active part or leadership in 
such problems. I believe it is our obligation to participate 
in any movement which is vital to the profession or to the 
public health. There is, moreover, a precedent in that the 
Academy has already been impressed into such service. It 
accepted the obligation of acting in an advisory capacity in 
Governor Lehman’s efforts to improve the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. Whether we lead, cooperate or assist, to my 
mind, is immaterial. Our motives should be the advance- 
ment of medicine, the honor of the profession, the elevation 
of medical education and the promotion of the public health. 
Sufficient honor will redound to the Academy for work well 
done. 

But tradition and expediency indicate that the Academy 
limit the scope of its activities; that it should confine its 
efforts to broad problems; ethics not economics, policies not 
politics, corporate rather than individual welfare. Let us be 
critical but constructive. Let us as a profession offer solu- 
tions to problems which are vital to the profession rather 
than have forced on us methods devised by laymen and legis- 
lators while we are slumbering or occupied in debate. 

Two years ago, the Governor, recognizing the weak- 
nesses and injustices in the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
appointed a committee of ten, five from the Academy and 
five from the State Society to study the problem and recom- 
mend appropriate legislation. A review of the origin, life 
history, and obsequies of the report of this Committee will 
be enlightening as an illustration of the difficulties and 
obstacles which are encountered in attempting legislative 
correction of defects or maladjustments in existing laws. 

~The committee innocently labored to present a satisfac- 
tory solution, with no recompense, with no appropriation. It 
was recognized that the law was conceived in the interests 
of the injured worker; that it is he who was and must be 
the major consideration; that the medical profession plays 
an important part but necessarily secondary. The recom- 
mendations were drafted with these as the basic conceptions. 
It was recommended that limited free choice be allowed, 
that the professional ability and integrity of those caring for 
the injured be assured, that exploitation, racketeering and 
advertising be eliminated, that organized medicine be respon- 
sible for the character of the work and the personnel. The 
technic of organization with every possible safeguard was 
carefully framed. The officials of the Compensation Bureau 
were, or seemed to be, won over. But self insurers and 
carriers, with whom we met repeatedly, opposed uncom- 
promisingly throughout. They represented the railroads, 
industries, traffic, public utilities and insurance companies. 


' 


‘ties lost, goals unachieved. 


They all lined up against it and presented a united opposi- 
tion. They objected particularly to any semblance of free 
choice, which we regarded as an inalienable right of the 
injured and a basic principle in the relation between doctor 
afd patient. Then every cult, including Christian Science, 
wanted representation and equal rights. After ten months 
of study, the Report was presented to the Governor who 
expressed satisfaction and referred it to the State legislature 
with recommendations for its adoption. A bill was drafted. 
Just before the Legislature adjourned, the committee, with 
the proponents and opponents of the bill, was called to a 
hearing before the Senate Committee. Many attended at 
considerable trouble and expense. One Senator was present. 
Scant attention was shown during the presentation of pleas 
for the bill, and interest awakened only when Labor with 
Irish wit made an impassioned address, to the surprise of 
everyone, for the bill. So we lined up, medicine, allied with 
labor at the eleventh hour, against the representatives of the 
carriers and self insurers, some 15-20.in number. They said 
little but one felt the influence of the companies which they 
represented. The bill was not taken out of Committee. Our 
case was lost. 

We were asked repeatedly, why does not the profession 
purge and clean for itself; why must a law be passed for 
this purpose. Cleansing of the profession was not the object 
of the bill. This was merely a necessary factor for its effec- 
tive operation and organized medicine agreed to do it. The 
State Society and its subsidiaries, the County Societies, were 
willing to burden themselves with the arduous and expensive 
work necessary to operate the proposed system. 

It may interest you to learn that although the bill was 
killed last year it has not been allowed to remain dead; its 
resurrection is imminent. A Workmen’s Compensation Act 
on the lines suggested by the Medical Committee will be 
presented again at the present Session of the legislature. 

Education! What maddening thoughts and memories 
the word itself stirs in every mind; time ill spent, opportuni- 
Its furtherance is one of our 
foremost duties. Undergraduate education is not within our 
province nor can we seriously criticize the results. Who of 
us does not envy the fourth year graduate whose mind is 
filled with all there is of medicine; refined, cured and com- 
plete. But as years go on this fundamental knowledge slips, 
and too often, due to the intensity of practice and other 
interests, there is likewise failure to keep fully informed of 
subsequent progress. Many practitioners have not the books, 
periodicals, hospital connections, clinical opportunities, per- 
sonal associations or individual drive to keep them abreast 
of the times. Much is being done by the Academy, hospitals 
and schools to meet the needs. The Graduate Fortnight, 
with its clinics, exhibitions and lectures offers instruction to 
hundreds. A study is in progress as to internships and the 
facilities offered for the training of graduates in the hospitals 
of New York. But can we not do more? Should we not 
open branch libraries and stimulate further postgraduate 
courses ? 

Certainly the weakest link in the chain of medical edu- 
cation is in postgraduate surgery. It is well nigh impossible 
under present conditions to provide operative instruction. 
Would it not be well for a study to be made of this phase 
in the hope that with the corporation of the hospitals and 
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schools more effective provision may be made to satisfy the 
needs of at least a proportion of those who desire and are 
worthy of such special training? 

“The poor always have ye with you.” These words are 
probably even more significant now than when spoken, in 
view of the vast problems which these unfortunate folk un- 
wittingly have woven into the present day social fabric. One 
of these problems vitally affects the medical profession. For 
upwards of 100 years public institutions and private hospitals 
of this City have cared for the indigent sick. The doctors 
in general are not paid but are rewarded by the experience 
and the honor of a hospital connection, except in certain 
State or municipal institutions for chronic ailments where 
the medical attendants are salaried. As a result of the de- 
pression we are now overwhelmed by the numbers of sick 
with insufficient accommodations for their care. The com- 
munity can meet its obligation to some extent by providing 
more beds and home care. But what about the doctors? 


The problem as it affects them has arisen as a result of 
the increasing proportion of the population who cannot 
pay. The profession cannot treat gratuitously ever increas- 
ing numbers without themselves becoming impoverished. If 
the profession of medicine does not offer at least a living 
wage, it will lose a necessary attraction and candidates will 
become too few and of inferior grade. Let me give con- 
crete evidence as to what the profession is doing. In 1933 
our municipal and voluntary hospitals provided 9,500,000 
patient days care and 6,800,000 out patient visits for which 
the doctors received with few exceptions no recompense. 
For the month of September, 1934, Home Relief and Work 
Relief expenditures in the City amounted to $12,800,000 of 
which only 4.1 per cent went for medical services. How 
can we reconcile the obligations of caring for the needy and 
properly recompensing the physician for that care? 


The population divides itself into three financial groups. 


1. The dependent class, which can pay nothing. 

2. The independent class, which can pay all. 

3. The intermediate class, which includes all grades 
between the two. 


This last is the most significant. In size it fluctuates, 
but it has reached enormous proportions. It can pay some- 
thing, perhaps all in cases of short duration; a varying pro- 
portion in major or long cases. The amount depends upon 
the ratio of service cost to income. The ratio of hospital 
cost to income determines the amount available for medical 
care, because rightly or wrongly, the hospital bill comes 
first. How can justice be done both to the patient and the 
medical attendant? What can be suggested for their mutual 
advantage? 

Many of the profession shut their eyes to the fact that 
there is any problem. Yet the question is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant investigation by a medical committee 
appointed by the President of the United States. It has also 
been the subject of a recent report by a Committee of the 
American College of Surgeons. You heard last month the 
views of the City administration as expressed by Mayor 
LaGuardia in no uncertain terms. We must accept condi- 
tions as they are and admit that the preponderance of opinion 
is that the old order of things must be changed. Not only 
does a strong feeling prevail that something should be done; 
but it is equally clear that something will be done. The 


public shows a disposition to demand contract medicine 
under which a bureaucracy would control medical practice. 
It would indeed be unfortunate if, through divided counsel or 
inertia of the profession legislative or lay action were allowed 
to decide the destinies of medicine. 

The profession as a whole has given too little system- 
atized thought to the problem. On the other hand sociolo- 
gists and economists have studied it extensively. Possibly 
there is some meat in their investigations and findings which 
it would profit us to digest. But from whatever sources 
information is gathered the profession should study the prob- 
lem intensively and get the facts. That which demands change 
or readjustment should be admitted and plans made for its 
correction. 

As a preliminary there should be adopted certain basic 
principles on which there can be little division of opinion. 
Can any one question that while practitioners of medicine 
and surgery are ready to give their services to those in need, 
this should be voluntary and not a matter of compulsion or 
legislation? No more should the State determine a doctor’s 
fee, which is a matter for arrangement between him and his 
patient. On the other hand, the medical men of a com- 
munity may agree among themselves as to a basis for charges. 
They should as complete groups in various communities try 
such methods as offer the greatest promise. Critically 
studied experiments of this nature should be carried out be- 
fore a final program is proposed. Any plan should be a 
cooperative community organization in order that all unfair 
competition be avoided. The choice of physician or surgeon 
should rest with the patient. “This constitutes the most 
important factor in that relationship of trust which plays 
so important a part in the satisfactory conduct of medical 
practice.” (Greenough) 

Legislation as to any method should be discouraged; 
such legislation would now be premature and probably im- 
practical and laws once made are difficult to change. More- 
over it would establish a degree of State control of medicine 
which would be highly undesirable. 

The most important methods which have been suggested 
to distribute the costs of medical care and hospitalization 
on a group rather than on an individual are taxation and 
insurance. 

Health insurance in various forms has been adopted as 
the most promising solution in some forty countries. In 
most instances it has been tried first as a voluntary plan, 
but this failing it has been made compulsory by legislation. 

In this Country prepayment insurance to provide for the 
costs of hospitalization and medical care is in process of 
trial in several communities. 

I shall refrain from discussing in further detail the plans 
which have been suggested and tried. It is too early to be 
convinced as to their merits and probably no single plan 
would prove satisfactory for all communities. 

It may be hoped that organized medicine, under the im- 
pulse of the American Medical Association, will formulate 
plans for the solution of this complex problem. The Acad- 
emy, unable to take the initiative, should cooperate with 
the purpose of upholding the interests, ideals and traditions 
of the profession. 

I have not told you Fellows of the Academy how much 
I appreciate the honor of becoming your President. Words 
fail me. With bowed head, I quote my distinguished prede- 
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cessor, “If during my incumbency of office the good work 
of the Academy shall have been maintained or advanced by 
ever so little I shall feel amply rewarded for any efforts I 
shall be called upon to make.” 





Conditions throughout the world and the nation are 
now as disturbing as in 1863; the words then spoken apply 
with equal force today. “It is for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us.” 


The Old and The Needy 


By RUTH HILL 


Third Deputy Commissioner, in Charge of the Old Age Security Division of the New York City Department of 
Public Welfare 


Broadcast over Station WEVD, February 14, 1935 


of life. It is indeed, one of the inevitables for all 

of us who have the normal life expectancy. That 
is why every man and woman in the radio audience tonight 
will have a personal interest in what I am going to tell— 
What New York is doing for the old and the needy. 

Even for men and women who have enough of the 
material things, old age is a lonely time of life. It is an 
inarticulate time—a time when there is little left of the 
tormer ability to adapt—to reach out and make new friends, 
become interested in new ideas. 

That is why, in our program of care for the aged and 
needy in New York City, we are trying, to the best of our 
ability, to make our service a human service, keeping in mind 
always, needs other than the mere need for food and shelter. 
Old people should have the right to pursue their special 
interests in peace, to have some social life when it is desired, 
and, at the same time, to fulfill their need for privacy and 
quiet. They should have the opportunity to indulge, at least 
to some slight degree, preferences developed during a life- 
time, and crystalized, now, into permanent likes and dislikes. 
Their health, and their leisure-time activities should be con- 
sidered, as well as their need for bread to eat, and a bed 
to sleep in. 

In accepting from Commissioner Hodson my appoint- 
ment as director of the Old Age Security Division of the 
New York City Department of Public Welfare, I felt there 
was an opportunity for real service in this work. In our 
division, we are administering the article of the State Public 
Welfare Law which is entitled “Security Against Old Age 
Want.” This article of the law provides for relief to people 
over seventy years of age, who have lived in the State for 
ten years, and in the city or county for one year, immediately 
preceding the filing of the application, and who are unable 
to maintain themselves without this help. One thing I want 
to emphasize is that this relief is not intended as a pension 
for all persons over seventy years of age, but only for those 
who are without funds, or other means to provide for their 
support, and who no children financially able to provide 
for them. The local public welfare officials administer the 
funds under the State Department of Public Welfare, the 
State reimbursing the city to the extent of one-half of the 
costs. 

Interest in the public support of the needy aged is 
stronger now than it has ever been in this country. This 
is evidenced by the number of plans and schemes suggesting 
pensions and allowances for old people which are in the 
public eye. From President Roosevelt's program for old-age 
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relief, outlined in his “social security” message to Congress, 
to the Townsend plan we have a wide range of ideas ex- 
pressed. The Federal Government would give a subsidy, to 
augment state grants to men and women above sixty-five 
found to be in need, and the Townsend plan suggests a 
pension of $200 a month to every man and woman over 
sixty, providing he or she stops all gainful employment, and 
spends the $200 every month. 

Some of the plans for old age pensions are based on 
false computations, and would cost sums of money that 
would run up into astronomical figures. All of the plans, 
however, no matter how quixotic and impractical, are signifi- 
cant to the extent that they show our deep and vital con- 
cern in what happens to our old people. We are using our 
understanding and our compassion to help these old people 
who after all, are not different from the old people we our- 
selves must become. 

There is a growing social conviction that the age at 
which these people become eligible for a pension should be 
lowered from the present New York law limit of seventy 
to sixty-five years. It is my belief that most people who 
have worked hard all their lives are as worked-out at sixty- 
five as they will be at seventy. 

A fine type of old man, with a mane of silvery hair, 
walked into our office at 902 Broadway, a few days ago, and 
said that now, at eighty-two he had to admit that he 
“couldn’t take care of himself any longer.” He had always 
worked, but the long illness of his life had taken most of 
his savings. It was not until after he was eighty that he was 
discharged from the job he had held for many years. If he 
had been allowed to continue his work, he would have 
worked until illness or death put an end to his determination 
to rely on no one but himself. There was no mock humility 
in this old man. He felt that, at last, he had earned the 
right to be helped, and I agree with him. 

This old man, however, is an exception. So many 
people are weary when they have reached the sixties—weary 
and thrown aside by a world which wants young people to 
do its work, Especially is this so of the people who, all their 
lives have been employed in hard manual labor. Their 
overworked bodies run down as a machine runs down, and 
there is not the vitalizing spark of an aroused and stimulated 
intellect to help them keep fit and young. 

Twenty-eight states in our country have an old age 
security law at the present time. These twenty-eight states 
vary however as to the eligible age and length of residence 
required of applicants. A Federal plan for old age relief 
would tend to protect all states because it could set up cer- 
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tain uniform standards. This means that every state would 
amend its statute to meet Federal provisions. We in New 
York would probably change our State law to meet Federal 
eligibility clauses in several aspects. At present we have set 
seventy years as the earliest age at which one may qualify 
and ten years residence in New York as the minimum for 
eligibility. We would no doubt change these to conform 
with the Federal proposal of sixty-five years and five years 
residence during the period of ten years immediately prior 
to application. 


The classic example of old age cast aside, lonely, and 
bereft of everything once treasured, is King Lear. The 
tragedy that came to him was spectacular, because he had 
been a king. I wish I could tell you in detail of the tragedies 
that are enacted every day in the lives of old people who are 
humbler, but who, perhaps, suffer no less, in their change 
of condition from affluence, or comparative comfort, to 
poverty, to loneliness, to dire need. Every imaginable type 
of man and woman is represented in these white-haired 
people who, day after day, come to our offices, some with 
heads still high, others utterly crushed and panic-stricken, 
to ask for help. There are men and women who were once 
well off, and have become needy and dependent because of 
the stock market crash, which wiped out their savings. There 
are men and women who have led full, public-spirited lives. 
One woman I have in mind was a prominent church worker. 
Another spent much time and energy, during her active 
years, in movements for beautifying the city. There is an 
inventor among our clients, and a Greek scholar; there are 
nurses, and milliners and dressmakers; there are housewives, 
who were left well provided for by their husbands,—who, 
until the depression, would have never dreamed of having 
to apply for public help. There are, on the other hand, men 
and women from the tenement districts, men and women 
who never, in all of their humble and obscure lives, have 
had more than just enough—men and women to whom 
money sufficient to buy food and shelter represents all that 
they ask of life. 


I think you would like to know something about the 
men and women who investigate the applications for relief 
in the Old Age Division and who help draw up the indi- 
vidual budgets of expenditures. We have 205 investigators, 
who are civil service employees, and who review our cases 
periodically. We have an additional supervisory staff and 
necessary clerical assistants, besides. Our visits to an indi- 
vidual client receiving a grant should be made more fre- 
quently than we are able to make them, but our burden of 
work is enormous. With our relatively small staff, however, 
we do try to help these 23,000 people on public aid to find 
surroundings which will make them happy—or rather, sur- 
roundings in which, under the circumstances, they will be 
as content as is possible for them to be. For some, a fur- 
nished room is the best solution. Others ask nothing better 
than that they be allowed to continue in their old home—a 
flat or a tenement—in which, at one time, they had com- 
panionship, a certain fullness of life and love and security. 
One-third of the 23,000 men and women who are receiving 
old age relief live alone; two-thirds are with friends or 
relatives. Some old people are happy in a boarding home, 
because they may, in such a home, have the companionship 
of other men and women who, in point of age, are their con- 






temporaries, are in point of economic condition, are in much 
the same situation as theirs. 

Many of the elderly men and women we know have 
their hobbies, and we encourage them to keep these small 
protections between themselves and the bleak emptiness of 
a life devoid of social or work interests. I have in mind 
old people who are interested in their stamp collections, in 
autographs of famous people; there are some who are 
absorbed in their pets, like the old man who told me he 
would “hate to lose his little dogs, because they were the 
only friends he had now.” ‘There is one old lady far up 
in the seventies, who takes pride in keeping physically fit. 
She has set for herself a daily stint of walking, which she 
insists on accomplishing, even if the weather is bad. Other 
old people are not content unless they have facilities for 
cooking their own meals, and busying themselves in house- 
hold tasks, Old Age, at best, is a sad and lonely time. The 
aged are desperately in need of everything that can make 
these last twilight hours of their lives a little more pleasant 
to live. 

Many of the old people who are receiving relief have 
some small income of their own. In every case, we reckon 
up what people actually need for their living expenses, add- 
ing to this a small amount for incidentals, and make up the 
deficit between their income (after every possible source 
of revenue of their own has been tapped), and what we 
feel they should have. We allow a modest sum to be held 
for the last illness and burial expenses. Our greatest varia- 
tion in expenditures is in rent. 

Eleven-and-a-quarter per cent of our 23,000 recipients get 
an allowance of $36 a month or more, Our average grant, 
because so many of these men and women have some small 
income of their own, is $25 a month. We spend, roughly, 
$7,000,000 a year for relief for these 23.000 old people, and 
half a million for the administration and personal services 
to those who receive grants. 

In every aspect of our work we try to use our imagina- 
tions to pick out those differing human and interesting quali- 
ties which make people themselves, which makes every case 
in our 23,000 an individual problem. We would like to 
achieve a nice balance of protection and some independence 
for elderly people so they may contribute wherever it is 
possible and not become the pathetic victims of anxiety in 
their later days. 

I believe that, in these years of industrial depression, 
there is a trend toward lessening the family responsibility 
toward the old, and fastening that responsibility on the com- 
munity as a whole. It is very well to say that sons and 
daughters should take care of their aging parents. On the 
other hand, who is to fix the economic level at which hard 
working couples, with little money, and a full sense of 
responsibility toward their children are—or are not—able 
to help their needy old parents? In times of great economic 
pressure, men and women who have children feel that they 
are doing all that society can reasonably expect of them when 
they are bringing up and maintaining a family of young 
people. Thus, inevitably, the old become more and more 
the problem and the responsibility of society. It is that 
problem and that responsibility which Commissioner Hodson, 
and we, of the Old Age Security Division of the Department 
of Public Welfare, are carrying in cooperation with the 
taxpayers of the city and the State of New York. 
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I want to emphasize once more that this money is not 
intended as a pension for all people over seventy, but it is 
relief for those who are without funds to provide for their 
own needs, and have no persons responsible for their care 
and able to provide for them. 

| wish all of you who are listening in tonight could 
have, for one day, the experience of the investigators in 








talking to these fine, elderly men and women who come to 
us in need and in hope. We want a degree of security for 
our old people. We want for them, not only food and lodg- 
ing, but adequate provision for their health, their need for 
recreation and companionship. We want matters to be so 
arranged in New York that the “great inevitable” of old 
age will come upon our men and women less tragically. 


The Republican Party 


Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
Before the New York County Republican Club, Cooper Union, New York City, January 31, 1935 


AM happy to have the opportunity tonight of talking 
politics from a Republican standpoint with you. I 
wish to congratulate Mr. Chase Mellen, Jr., on the 

success and usefulness of this Forum. ‘The discussion of 
party policies, party principles and party organization is a 
sign of health. I regard it even as a healthy sign that some 
have demanded the silver: head of the National Chairman 
on a platter, and a reorganization of the National Com- 
mittee. I take it if they were not keenly and sincerely inter- 
ested in party success they would not care who headed the 
National Committee, or who composed it. 

In the twenty minute talk I expect to make this eve- 
ning, | will not be able to cover more than a few of the 
salient points of the present political situation. First and 
foremost, | wish to assure you that reactionaries and stand- 
patters are not in control of our party organization. 

Some members and part-time members of our party 
and some prospective candidates for the Presidency seem 
fearful lest the National Committee may seek to dominate 
the next Convention in the interest of reaction or a particular 
group, or candidate. Personally, I have no control over the 
individual conduct and action of any member of the Na- 
tional Committee, but as Chairman I shall not countenance 
nor be party to anything of this kind. I shall encourage and 
facilitate in the year and a half which will elapse before our 
National Party Convention, the fullest and freest discussion 
of party principles and policy, and an open, free and un- 
packed Convention, 

No one appreciates more keenly than | do the im- 
portance of enlisting the youth of our party as active and 
militant combatants in the hard campaigns which are ahead 
of us. 

Some progress was made along these lines last summer, 
but our resources were not sufficient to have more than a 
skeleton organization at our Chicago headquarters. 

It is necessary to secure the full approval and coopera- 
tion of our various state organizations in any plans the Na- 
tional Committee may devise, if they are to bring practical 
results. Fortunately, it is being recognized everywhere that 
an important place must be found for the younger members, 
as well as for the women of our party, in all organizations 
if we are going to escape dying like an old tree at the top. 
Unless our party has lost its political acumen, this will be 
done in the precincts, counties, states and nationally. 

While we are re-building and re-enforcing our party 
lines we must remember that if the two-party system is to 
survive in this country we must not shirk our plain duty and 


responsibility as a party of opposition. This opposition 
should be based on a sincere belief in, and devotion to, cer- 
tain priniciples of government and financial and economic 
sanity. 

It is not necessary to question the good faith in the 
sincerity of the President, or his sympathetic approach to 
all questions affecting the social well being of our people 
in order to disagree with and oppose his policies. 

Our opposition to the President’s program is not a 
denial that he has good intentions, but an assertion that he 
advocates unsound national and economic policies, for which 
the best of intentions is no substitute when the real welfare 
of our people and the future of our country is concerned. 
These policies we have opposed and shall continue to oppose, 
not only because they have not succeeded, after a fair trial, 
but because we honestly believe they cannot succeed without 
destroying our economic system. 

The “New Deal” has sown and is sowing the wind of 
socialism. The country may have to reap the whirlwind 
of demagogic radicalism. Some profess to hear the rumblings 
of the coming storm. 

We hear much in these days about the need for legis- 
lation in behalf of social justice, labor and protection of 
womanhood and childhood. There would be no need for 
solicitude upon the part of the present Administration in 
behalf of these things if the traditional Democratic states 
of this country had kept pace in the last quarter of a century 
with the progressive legislation of the Republican states. 

I have not time to enumerate the legislative status, state 
by state, but those who are interested can readily ascertain 
from the record that in the matter of old age pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, maximum hour and minimum 
wage laws, full crew laws for the benefit of railroad em- 
ployees, legislation in behalf of women engaged in industrial 
occupations, child labor legislation, and other like legislation, 
the progressive states of this Union are those which have 
been consistently Republican. 

All we need do is to apply to present-day problems and 
conditions the same devotion to economic freedom and social 
progress which has characterized the Republican Party 
through these years. But in both our negative and positive 
stands upon public issues we should not lose our common 
touch, and by the same token, we should not lose our com- 
mon sense. 

The Republican Party has been derided as conservative, 
out of step with the spirit of the times. It should be con- 
servative only in so far as it seeks to conserve or preserve 
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what has been proven sound and good in our national 
existence. It has never advocated quack remedies or fantastic 
policies, because in the end such things do not mean progress. 
Genuine progress and reform can be effected only when 
based upon sound political and economic policies. A house 
is no stronger than its foundation, no matter how gayly and 
gaudily it may be painted and decorated—and so with gov- 
ernmental policies. 

As a party we not only should support social welfare 
legislation, but we should advocate the correction of abuses 
which have grown up in the economic field. Corporate evils 
have developed largely because states have competed with 
each other in the liberality—or rather the laxity—of their 
corporation laws. If these abuses can best be corrected by 
federal incorporation of all enterprises engaged in interstate 
commerce, we should advocate such a policy, not only in 
the interest of the public but also of the corporations them- 
selves which are now subject to confusing and conflicting 
state regulations. 

If the regulation or elimination of holding companies 
is in the public interest, we should not hesitate to take an 
advanced stand in support of this reform, taking care that 
in the process of getting rid of corporate shortcomings and 
dishonesty we do not set up a bureaucratic dictatorship, and 
merely exchange loose business ethics for political oppression 
and graft. But I do not believe in prostituting the taxing 
power to accomplish this. 

I cite these two examples merely as illustration of the 
position I think the Republican Party should take. As I 
had occasion to state at Jackson, Michigan, last July, we 
recognize that the government should and must prevent 
private enterprise from running amuck and that many indus- 
tries are affected by public service and have a public duty 
which they should not be permitted to disregard. The Re- 
publican Party created the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We enacted and enforced the federal anti-trust laws. Where 
are they now? Picked to pieces by the Blue Eagle and 
buried under the codes! 

As a party we should advocate and support an equitable 
and absolutely fair distribution of the tax burden. But we 
should also insist upon a fair and equitable distribution of 
public funds which are contributed by taxes. For example, 
the country was repeatedly assured when the Federal Relief 
Administration was set up that no federal aid would go to 
any state until after that state and its various localities had 
done their utmost in the way of contributing funds for the 
support of their needy. The records of the Federal Relief 
Administration show that was just another pledge the Ad- 
ministration broke. 

During the twenty-one months period covering the ex- 
istence of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration up 
to September 30, 1934, it contributed 96% of the money 
expended for relief in the state of Alabama, 97% in 
Arkansas, over 95% in Georgia, 98% in Louisiana, over 
99% in Mississippi, 94% in the rich state of North Caro- 
lina, nearly 99% in South Carolina, over 97% in Tennessee 
and 84% in the state of Virginia. Compare these figures 
with Massachusetts, where the government contributed only 
one-third of all relief funds; with Connecticut where it 
contributed 34%, Delaware only 35%, New York 49%, 
California 54%, Iowa and New Jersey between 55 and 
56%, Indiana 61%, Maryland 64%, Pennsylvania between 









64 and 65%, and even the drought stricken states of Kansas 
and Nebraska only 64% and 67%, respectively. 

Our American democracy has lasted longer and been 
more successful in promoting the welfare and its people than 
any other government in the history of the world. That 
this is true is solely due to the safeguards set up by the men 
who drafted our Constitution and founded our government 
in accordance with its provisions. The underlying govern- 
mental principle of the Constitution is the division of our 
federal structure into legislative, executive and judicial 
branches—checking and balancing each other. 

Someone has glibly said, “You can’t eat the Constitu- 
tion.” Well, you can’t eat your life insurance policies and 
your savings bank accounts, nor a dollar bill, but it remained 
for a responsible Cabinet officer, sworn to support and defend 
the Constitution, to propose seriously to emasculate and de- 
stroy it. He proposes not to eat it, but to plow it under. 

In the last two years we have witnessed the astonishing 
and degrading spectacle of the legislative branch of our fed- 
eral government supinely abdicating its constitutional powers 
and authority into the hands of the executive. The Supreme 
Court recently held that no delegation of legislative power 
may be made by the Congress except where such delegation 
is strictly and precisely defined. 

On the very heels of this decision, and apparently in- 
different to it, the House of Representatives last week went 
further along the road of complete abdication than did the 
previous Congress, in the passage of a resolution appropriating 
$4,800,000,000, which is probably the most astounding single 
piece of legislation in the annals of American history. 

Instead of being entitled “A Joint Resolution making 
appropriations for relief purposes,” it should be entitled: 

“A Joint Resolution surrendering the power of the Con- 
gress over the national purse strings; authorizing the prosti- 
tution of the public service, padding of public payrolls and 
fixing of federal salaries without regard to merit or ability; 
suspending the federal budget and accounting laws; legal- 
izing illegal emergency setups hitherto authorized (such as 
the Delaware corporations set up under the Public Works 
Administration) and creating additional corporations; putting 
the federal government in competition with every kind of 
private enterprise; authorizing the Persident to re-delegate 
to a horde of understrappers the constitutional powers which 
Congress surrendered to him and transferring to him the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain.” 

The Resolution also delegates to the Executive the 
power of taking whatever action he deems necessary to 
“relieve economic maladjustment.” That term is so all- 
comprehensive that it could easily embrace the trying out 
of any new-fangled experiment or Socialistic theory that 
might occur to any of the inner circle of this “New Deal” 
Administration, and the expense charged to the people. 

The President is empowered to compel compliance with 
this incredible program upon the part of the American people 
by issuance of executive decrees, the violation of which would 
classify any American citizen as a criminal subject to a fine 
up to $5,000. 

All this is quite aside from the fact that it carries the 
largest single appropriation ever made in peace time, unre- 
stricted as to the manner, place and time of its expenditure. 
It may be expended for “federal or non-federal” projects. 

It is pleaded in defense of this procedure that it precludes 
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pork barrel legislation and log-rolling tactics upon the part 
of the Congress. Admitting the existence of flagrant abuses 
in connection with Congress handling appropriations, these 
abuses may be easily corrected by the Congress allowing the 
President to veto separate items of an appropriation bill, 
without having to disapprove of the whole bill, as at present. 
This is entirely constitutional and in view of the President’s 
control of this Congress he could easily secure this salutary 
reform. 

In the face of the failure of work relief in the past 
eighteen months to prime the business pump and solve the 
unemployment problem in this country, just as like methods 
have failed in every other country, the President nevertheless 
is demanding this colossal sum to go ahead with this costly 
and ineffective political expedient. The Administration says 
it has no plan for the expenditure of this sum. Only thirteen 
days ago the Public Works Administrator called upon state 
and municipal authorities to hunt up projects upon which 
this money, when appropriated, may be spent. 

If the Administration has not a carefully considered 
plan for use of these funds, there is no possible justification 
for the appropriation. If it does have a plan, the Congress 
and the country are entitled to know the particulars. 

In November, 1933, the President himself admitted in 
a public address the breakdown of the program of public 
works as a measure of relieving unemployment upon the 
ground that it was exceedingly difficult honestly to allot 
$3,300,000,000 to worth-while public works projects. If in 
November, 1933, it was difficult to find honest, worth-while 
public projects upon which to spend federal money, how 
much more difficult it must be now after all these months 
of reckless spending and combing the country to find more 
projects upon which to lavish public funds! 

The tragedy of this awful waste is that our recent ex- 
perience, and the experience of every country which has tried 
it, prove that this method of relieving unemployment cannot 
succeed. You may recall that President Roosevelt, in one 
of his ‘Fireside Talks,” held up England as an example to 
this country. So I think it might be appropriate to call 
attention to the fact that just last week the British govern- 
ment officially stated that (I now quote): 


“The experiment of large public works as a method 
of dealing with unemployment has been tried and has 
failed, and it is not intended to repeat it.” 


But the Administration insists that we pay more billions 
for additional bitter experience. The stereotyped answer 
of the ‘New Deal” to criticism of this policy is “That hunger 
is not debatable.” True enough—but the causes and cure 
of hunger are debatable. Political graft and misuse of public 
money are debatable—and we propose to debate them! 


I strongly suspect that one purpose back of the unprece- 
dented drive for this appropriation, under whip, spur and 
gag, is that the President is shrewd enough to know what 
a tremendous influence the control of this fund will have, 
not only in securing the legislation he desires, but in influ- 
encing the elections in 1936. We were not beaten last No- 
vember upon the issue of policies or principles, but by the 
shameless use of public money and the subtly spread fear 
of want and privation. 

This Congressional abdication has also struck a very 
serious blow at our federal Union and the independence and 


self respect of the once-called sovereign states. It has offered 
the opportunity to the federal administration to attempt to 
dictate the tax laws of every state in the Union, and the 
appointment, or dismissal, of state and local officials who 
fail to meet the approval of Washington. 

The peremptory demand of Mr. Ickes, in his capacity 
either as Public Works Administrator or Presidential errand- 
boy, that Park Commissioner Moses resign as a member of 
the Triborough Bridge Authority, is an instance of what 
may happen and is happening under the ‘““New Deal.” 

There is a constant procession of governors, mayors and 
leaders of state legislatures to Washington, hat in hand, in 
order to ascertain what may be the pleasure of the directors 
of our new unitarian state. Furthermore, these official 
pilgrims will do what Washington tells them to do. 

We are now about to enter the third year of the Roose- 
velt depression. Under it, we have accumulated a deficit 
of $6,000,000,000 and increased our public debt $7,000.,- 
000,000. It now stands at approximately $28,000,000,000, 
the highest point in American history. Despite this tre- 
mendous expenditure of money, every candid observer will 
admit we are no better off than when the “New Deal” ex- 
perimentation began. It has failed in all of its major ob- 
jectives. By its uncertain and unsound financial policies and 
its control, interference and competition with private enter- 
prise, it has paralyzed business, industrial and individual 
initiative and prevented normal recovery. Beset with fear 
and uncertainty, industry has been unable to revive and re- 
employ labor. This will continue as long as the Administra- 
tion insists on following the course it has mapped out. 

What the government has done and is now proposing 
to do on a still more reckless scale is spending on non- 
productive projects the accumulated savings of the nation 
and pledging the future savings—that is the labor of future 
generations—to pay the bill. Because, unless we are ready 
to admit the prospect of early national inflation and bank- 
ruptcy, the billions of public debt and interest charges now 
being piled up to pay for the Socialistic experiments of the 
“New Deal” will have to be sweated out of the wages and 
savings of those who are the young people of today. 

Now just a closing word about the liberalization of 
our party. I am just as anxious as any Senator—or any 
other Republican—to keep it in step with modern political 
thought and changing economic conditions. ‘That is essential 
if we are to continue as a virile force in this country. 

A party cannot live without votes but it cannot live 
for votes alone. 

Let us defend a sound economic and financial system, 
representative government under the United States Constitu- 
tion and political policies which will guarantee to every man, 
woman and child in America the fullest and freest oppor- 
tunity to live their lives and enjoy the fruits of their thrift 
and industry, without running the risk of becoming the 
objects either of political exploitation or governmental 
charity. 

We should not be afraid of being labeled progressive 
or conservative if what we do is for the best interests of all 
our people now and in the future. Let us not engage in 
factional strife over details when all of us agree on funda- 
mentals. Let us not divide our forces when the safety of 
our institutions and our priceless American heritage is at 


stake. 
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